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COASTAL EYESORES 


The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the coastal 
conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other origin, and sites 
of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as a record 
and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in the same amount 
of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites are shown on the diagram 
on pages 62-63. In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes and other wartime structures, rubbish 
tips, areas of barbed wire and derelict barges and other abandoned vessels. 

The local planning authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improvement. 
Many of the locations identified on the diagram are covered by some form of policy in which 
the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised development. The cost 
involved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and this must, of course, 
influence the time-scale of clearance. 


THE SUMMARY MAP 


The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and protected areas 
along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The limitations of scale 
have necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up areas 
with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of undeveloped 
or ‘uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes caravan, camping, 
chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are separately distinguished 
and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public service installations such as sewage 
works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, but exclude shops and offices, which 
are included within the existing built-up area. Areas of proposed development, whether 
indicated in the development plan, covered by a planning permission or adopted by resolution, 
are also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classifications 
on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown are of two kinds: 
those forming part of the development plan and others, which, although adopted by 
resolution of the authority concerned, are not included in the development plan. For the 
sake of clarity the boundaries of any National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty which extend to the shore have been drawn along the high water mark. It should 
be noted, however, that some designated areas do include stretches below the high water 
mark. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 


“The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.” This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the letter on The Coast which the Secretary of State for Wales sent to the 
maritime local planning authorities in Wales in January 1966.* The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land use 
policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to suggest 
what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 


The background 


First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government in September 1963 (in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special 
study of their coastal areas, and to write into their development plans a policy which 
would be their answer to four questions: 
(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may 
be enjoyed to the full? 

Gi) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other 
developments be concentrated? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast? 

Next, in June 1965, the planning Ministers (for England and Wales) expressed 
deep concern about the spread of development on the coast, and asked maritime 
planning authorities to let them have as much information as they could in answer 
to these four questions, whether their studies of them were finished or not. They 
announced that the National Parks Commission had been asked to arrange these 
coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in January 1966, the authorities were thanked for their replies in which the 
Ministers found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was need. in many 
areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other authorities’ policies, 
and further information about the demands on coastal land. The Ministers looked 
to the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in view of the time these 
must take, they asked for immediate action to further each authority’s coastal policy. 
For this purpose they called for a map and statement, demonstrating coastal planning 
policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action taken would be without prejudice 
to any revisions that may be found desirable after the regional conferences and during 
the statutory review of development plans. In short, the 1966 letter called for a 


‘holding operation’, designed to reinforce protection of the coast as a whole, pending 
the outcome of the conferences. 


*A similarly worded Circular (No. 7/66) was sent to the English maritime local planning authorities 
by the Minister of Housing and Local Government on the same date. 
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The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planning authorities for the conferences show the 
location of coastal built-up areas and of coastal land allocated for development: 
also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by designation of one 
form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution awaiting confirmation 
as development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership. In addition they identify 
the locations and the maximum present pressure of holiday use, in so far as it can 
be judged. The information on the maps submitted for this conference is summarised 
on the map at the end of this report (see note on page v). The summary map, the 
written reports of the planning officers on pages 20 to 46, and the proceedings of 
the conference are all complementary. 


The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that will 
need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about demands on 
the coast. Meanwhile, as the conferences were proceeding, the Commission initiated 
three special studies and a number of subsidiary ones. These are all directed to various 
aspects of two topics: the measurement of the future demands on coastal land, and 
assessment of means of providing for these demands in a controlled way. 

The special studies are: 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for trends, 
and examining social and economic factors. 

Gi) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 
(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast for 
water based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require coastal 
land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest and making 
such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include commercial and. 
industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account in the Commission’s 
final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying: 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(i) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 1963, 
to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might use 
in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Liaison with the National Trust and ‘Enterprise Neptune’ is being maintained by 
local planning authorities and through the campaign’s county coastland committees 
on which planning officers are represented. Reference is also being made by the 
Commission to the National Trust as necessary during the course of the whole study. 


The final report 

A digest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to be 
made, will be the subject of a final report. This will incorporate the special study 
reports and include summary maps. It will be prepared as soon as possible after the 
completion of the conferences and should be ready for publication in 1968. 
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Part One 





Digest of the conference 
proceedings 
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SUMMARY 
of the main points which arose at the conference 


1 The coast is important economically to the conference area for the part it plays 
in attracting tourists who spent around £30 million during the 1966 season in just the 
five northern Welsh counties. It follows that the demands of the holiday industry 
strongly influence land use planning policy in North Wales. This is shown by the 
marked trend towards self-catering holidays which—up to now—has manifested 
itself in an insatiable demand for more coastal caravan sites. The north-western 
planning authorities said they felt they had to resist the spread of this kind of 
development before it completely dominated their coasts. They reported on policies 
of stricter control. 


2 Recently they had noticed, and welcomed, more schemes coming forward for 
holiday chalets and flatlets which were more compact and easier on the eye than 
caravan sites. Merioneth called attention to the special problem of permanently 
occupied caravan sites which pre-dated the Caravan Sites and Control of Develop- 
ment Act, 1960 (and were untouched by planning control). These conflicted with the 
settlement policy in the county’s development plan and made it harder for them to 
resist undesirable development. Another point of general concern was that tented 
camping by tourists also escaped planning control. 


3 The counties, lacking the rateable values of established resorts, found that the 
new pattern of holidaymaking strained them financially. The populations of small 
coastal communities soared in summer; the sewerage and water supply systems, 
highways and public services had to be adequate for the peak populations. Yet 
investment in improving these yielded little direct return to the local authorities. They 
said plainly that they were loath to use scarce manpower to prepare ‘paper plans’ for 
developing the coast’s recreational potential which, under the existing financial set 
up, had scant chance of being realised. There was, however, no support for the 
setting up of special agencies to provide facilities or restore amenities on the coast. 
Four constructive suggestions were made: that the promised* 75°% grants towards 
the extra administrative expenses incurred by the National Park planning authorities 
in creating new facilities or improving the landscape should be extended to all 
maritime counties; (ii) that more roads in North Wales should be upgraded into 
grant-earning classes; (iii) that realistic charges should generally be made for the use 
of publicly provided facilities; and (iv) that, in addition to the proposed specific 
grants, consideration should be given to ‘weighting’ the general grant to take account 
of peak, instead of resident populations. 


*In the G overnment’s White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside. Cmnd. 2928. 
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4 The conference looked forward to the creation of the country parks of the kind 
envisaged in Leisure in the Countryside and called for the speedy enactment of the 
White Paper proposals. It was suggested that the projected Countryside Commission 
should make a practice of obtaining annual ‘positive works’ programmes for the 
coast and countryside from the local planning authorities. Anglesey pressed for the 
designation of its coastal Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty to be completed; and 
Caernarvonshire proposed the making of a long distance footpath around the Lleyn 
Peninsula. 


5 Caernarvonshire said they would deplore the ‘improvement’ of roads in the Lleyn 
Peninsula which they thought would spoil its attraction; Anglesey, too, wanted the 
roads in certain of its coastal areas interfered with as little as possible. It was suggested 
that traffic management measures, such as one way roads, should be tried in rural 
areas during the tourist season. The authorities were much concerned about the 
rising incidence of overnight parking in lay-bys on trunk roads and other highways 
which they proposed should be banned for public health reasons. Motoring on 
beaches was also reported as becoming more widespread. New legislation was called 
for to combat this nuisance as existing bye-law-making powers were said to be 
ineffective against it. On a related issue, a range of conservation measures were put 
forward to protect dune systems from erosion under the impact of recreational 
pressures. 


6 The North Wales coast is experiencing its part of the national boom in water 
sports. The local authorities felt the need for powers to manage inshore and inland 
waters to reconcile conflicting uses and interests. Port Dinorwic and Beaumaris are 
already successful sailing centres and it was suggested that Port Penrhyn and Pwllheli 
could also be developed as sailing bases. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


Opening speeches 


Opening the conference from the chair, Professor Steers (National Parks Com- 
mission) said that although planning in North Wales was organised on a county 
basis, he hoped they would take a regional view of the area’s coastal planning problems. 
County boundaries were irrelevant to the coast in the sense that the coast did not 
change where boundaries cut across it—as, for example, in Tremadoc Bay. He also 
hoped that the planning authorities would comment on the practice of motoring 
along beaches which he understood was becoming an increasing nuisance on parts 
of the coast. 

He then called upon Mr. Hookway, the Principal Planning Officer of the National 
Parks Commission, to present a paper outlining the background and purpose of the 
coastal regional conferences. 

Mr. Hookway said that because of the Commission’s concern with the countryside 
the conference might assume that preservation was the dominant motive behind the 
coastal study. ‘This should be discounted; we have been asked by the responsible 
Ministers to look at all the issues involved in the planning of the coast,” he explained. 
The purpose of the exercise—the most comprehensive land planning investigation of 
the coast ever attempted in this country—was to elucidate the factors which the 
Ministers and local authorities should take into account in working out a planning 
strategy for the coast to meet the changes that could be expected over the next twenty 
years or so. 

He went on to outline the various facets of the coastal study. The picture of what 
was happening to the coast now, and of existing policies, was being compiled from 
the maps and written teports prepared by the local planning authorities for the 
coastal conferences. This would inform the Commission of the problems the local 
authorities were experiencing. To supplement this information, they had sponsored 
three special studies. The British Travel Association were carrying out a compre- 
hensive review of the economic factors associated with holiday and recreational 
development on the coasts of England and Wales. Secondly, the Nature Conservancy 
were reappraising the scientific and educational interests of the whole coastline and 
would report on the kinds of protection needed in the future. Thirdly, the Sports 
Council would be reporting on what could be done to assist water-based recreation 
around the coast. 

To the results of these studies would be added the outcome of the consultations 
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between the Commission and a long list of organisations interested in many aspects 
of coastal preservation and development. The Commission’s final report would draw 
on all this material in proposing principles and policies which should be followed in 
the planning of the coast. Therefore the conference was part of a major exercise, 
involving hundreds of people, in which the Commission were the focal point for 
transmitting the views they received. 

The chairman then invited each planning officer in turn to present his report. 


County of Merioneth 


Mr. J. O. Lazarus (the Deputy County Planning Officer) said the trend in holidays 
was against hotels and guest houses and strongly in favour of ‘self-catering’ accom- 
modation, such as flatlets and tents. Planning legislation failed to provide effective 
control over camping and this created difficulties for the planning authority. 

All but nine miles of the county’s coast was in Snowdonia National Park. Wherever 
possible his Council approved development which attracted tourists because tourism 
already contributed around £4 million yearly to Merioneth’s economy. Their planning 
would help to increase this so long as they safeguarded the beauty that people came 
to enjoy. His Council were also encouraging the development of indoor entertainment 
at Barmouth and Towyn to provide alternative kinds of recreation in wet weather. 
They hoped this would also help to lengthen the holiday season which was all too 
short on this coast. 

By providing facilities they created demand. ‘If we permitted sites on the coast for 
four times the present number of caravans they would be filled,’ he said. His authority 
were sure that that would be a wrong policy. A better one would be to absorb the 
pressures in parts of the National Parks that people may not have thought of visiting 
and from where they could come down to the beaches. They looked forward to the 
setting up of the new country parks proposed in the recent White Paper.* These 
would offer a new sort of entertainment—closer to their homes—for the many families 
who motored into the country at weekends. He was sure that if the country parks 
policy was energetically carried out much of the pressure on the coast would be 
relieved. 


County of Caernarvon 


Mr. C. B. Pyne (the County Planning Officer) said the trend towards ‘self-catering’ 
holiday accommodation mentioned by Mr. Lazarus was also true of Caernarvonshire 
and probably of the whole of North Wales. The coast was a magnet to campers. 
Almost every site for caravans and tents would be on the coast if they were not 
discouraged by his authority. He said tented camps were causing them considerable 
concern. Like Merioneth, they felt the need for better legislation to control tented 
camping and had urged the provision of powers on the lines of those contained in 
the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, 1960. 

Mr. Pyne called attention to the ‘enormous increase’ in water-based recreation in 
the county. He expected it to grow still faster in the next five years. A ‘secondary 
effect’ of this trend was that 31°% of boat owners acquired permanent accommodation 
in the county and 21% occupied caravans there. 

Traffic was the biggest problem and it would get worse as roads westwards from 
Merseyside were improved. His authority would deplore the widespread improvement 


“Leisure in the Countryside. Cmnd, 2928. 
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of roads in areas such as the Lleyn Peninsula. ‘In my view,’ he said, ‘these narrow, 
twisting roads are an integral part of the intimate character of the Lleyn that people 
find attractive. A primary network of roads skirting the area may have to be deter- 
mined and traffic management measures—unusual in rural areas—must also be 
considered.’ 

His Council attached much importance to improving public access to the coast 
and the creation of rights of way. ‘The public must be afforded access to the coast 
and not denied it by fences.’ There was scope for coastal paths such as existed in 
Devon and Cornwall. The path which emerged from Nevin, some 13 miles long, 
could be the start of a route around the peninsula. 

Mr. Pyne said he thought development control along the coast had to be stiffened. 
Caernarvonshire had areas of intense public pressure which were creating problems 
for the planning authority. One outstanding example was Llanberis Pass in the 
National Park. Another was the old village of Abersoch—now an extremely popular 
yachting centre—which had been virtually overwhelmed by the pressures in that area. 

About two-thirds of the coast of Caernarvonshire was already protected by policies 
in the county development plan. This protection did not necessarily prevent develop- 
ment of any kind but mainly that which was out of character with the natural amenities. 


County of Anglesey 


Mr. N. Squire Johnson (the County Planning Officer) pointed out that there was only 
one way by road to the Island. ‘Therefore we have at least got some safeguard on the 
number of people and vehicles that can enter the county,’ he said. “The present 
maximum flow of traffic over the bridge is about half what we expect it will ultimately 
be. We do not expect another bridge will be needed until the end of the century.’ 

Because agriculture was the main industry of the county, about 70% of the coast- 
line was unspoiled but not undeveloped. Unlike most other rural counties, Anglesey’s 
resident population had increased by 7% since 1961. In preparing village plans and 
town maps for coastal areas, his authority had provided for a further 12,000 increase 
in population of the towns and villages on or adjacent to the coast. They also felt 
that there was a case for one or two small industries in the more popular coastal 
villages to help solve the problems of winter unemployment from which all tourist 
areas suffered. 

The holiday trade ranked third in terms of income to the county. A survey carried 
out jointly with the British Travel Association in 1964 had found that people came 
on holiday to Anglesey because they liked, firstly, its quietness and, secondly, its 
coastal scenery. These attributes were also what attracted many people to live there 
permanently. This suggested that the planning authority should strive to preserve 
these characteristics. 

Caravans in the county outnumbered the permanent holiday accommodation. 
Planning policies should encourage the provision of more permanent accommodation 
rather than the extension of caravan development. In fact his authority had adopted 
a policy of confining caravans to five areas outside of which no caravan sites would 
be allowed, 

Anglesey like neighbouring Caernarvonshire was experiencing an upsurge of 
interest in water-borne recreation, not only in the established sailing centres such as 
Cemaes Bay (plate 17), Holyhead and Beaumaris, but on little-used beaches. Families 
came by car towing a boat on a trailer and drove over the sand dunes. When this 
happened for seasons the dunes began gradually to disappear. Anglesey’s beaches 
were suffering very much from this treatment. 
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Mr. Squire Johnson said that the sooner Anglesey’s coast was confirmed as an 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty the happier his Council would be. In preparation 
they had surveyed in considerable depth the eleven-mile stretch of coastline from 
Moelfre to Amlwch. One of the conclusions which emerged from this—which the 
Council had accepted as policy—linked up with Mr. Pyne’s plea that the road pattern 
should be interfered with as little as possible. Road widening and passing bays should 
be kept within existing roadside boundaries so as not to spoil the existing hedges and 
hedgerow trees. Where this was impracticable the boundary walls should be rebuilt 
using local stone. 


County of Denbigh 


Giving a résumé of his Written Report (printed on pages 37-39), Mr. A. V. Lewis 
(the County Planning Officer) stressed the importance of adhering to policies once 
they were adopted. He said there were instances when his authority, after dealing 
with a planning application in accordance with their established planning policy, had 
been astonished by the Minister’s decision on appeal which had had a very damaging 
effect on that policy. 

He went on to refer to the public health problem created by the large seasonal 
concentrations of people on the Denbighshire coast where sewage and refuse disposal 
facilities were designed to serve only the resident population. There was on the 
county’s coastline a refuse dump made by the local authorities which gave cause for 
considerable concern. 

He said finance was of paramount importance to coastal preservation and develop- 
ment. ‘It is relatively easy to assess the demands, to say what should be done,’ he said. 
‘But it is not nearly so easy to do it unless the authority has the means. The Com- 
mission’s report on the coastal study will fall short unless it shows how the necessary 
measures can actually be carried out.’ 


County of Flint 


Mr. G. Vaughan Rees (the County Planning Officer) said sailing was poor in the 
Clwyd estuary at Rhyl because of silting; there was scope for considerable improve- 
ment (see plate 18). In Rhyl itself boarding houses and hotels were being converted 
to flats to meet the demand for ‘self-catering’ holidays. He hoped to see an improve- 
ment in the public’s access to the long beaches between Prestatyn and Rhyl which 
was at present restricted by the Rhyl golf course. Within the Prestatyn area caravans 
were gradually being replaced by chalets—a trend which his authority welcomed and 
would like to see speeded up. 

Next, he spoke of an area of just over 300 acres, known as The Warren, stretching 
from Prestatyn to the Dee estuary. Twelve years ago they and the other authorities 
concerned considered with the Ministry the possible redevelopment of this area. 
This proposal failed through lack of support from the Ministry. He thought the 
area could still be considerably improved but they were hamstrung by lack of finance. 

The main traffic problem was that caused by day-trippers, three-quarters of whom 
came into Flintshire by car on roads that were overcrowded even outside the holiday 
period. Parking was a problem in Rhyl itself where on any day during the season 
some 1,500 were parked on the streets in the central shopping area with a further 
2,500 parked in the residential streets leading to the promenade. 

Finally, Mr. Vaughan Rees referred to the possibility of a barrage being built 
across the Dee estuary, probably from Gayton to Greenfield, some four miles south 
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of the Point of Air, If this came about his county’s planning problems would be made 
still more difficult. 


County of Cheshire 


Mr. K. O. Male (the County Planning Officer) said the coast of Cheshire was known 
as the Wirral peninsula which was 20 miles long and 8 miles wide and in which 
400,000 people lived. Along the Dee there were substantial frontages of undeveloped 
land. His authority’s policy had always been to prevent the spread of the Merseyside 
conurbation and they had put severe restraints on the growth of towns in the Wirral 
peninsula. ‘We have a green belt over the rest of the peninsula,’ he explained, ‘and 
as a result of very strong and effective control the last fifteen years have not seen any 
encroachment on the Dee side of the coast.’ 


The Council had already taken positive action to improve facilities on their open 
coast. They had removed some eyesores, particularly old colliery workings where they 
had also flattened out the shale tips; and there were proposals to remove gun sites at 
Thurstaston and to provide car parks along the coast. Mr. Male commented that 
people from Merseyside did not visit the Dee coast in substantial numbers but jumped 
over it into North Wales. Nevertheless his Council attached great importance to 
conserving the coast and countryside. 


He mentioned some of the repercussions which the building of a Dee barrage 
could have on the Dee coast. Apart from improved road communications, he said, 
it made possible several alternative developments, including opencast mineral working, 
water storage in the form of reservoirs and perhaps commercial and residential 
development. ‘As far as the Cheshire County Council is concerned,” he added, ‘they 
feel that, in line with their policy, the growth of Merseyside should not extend right 
across the peninsula and they will endeavour to retain this land in its open state,’ 
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eee 
THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Opening the general discussion, Mrs. Davies (N.P.C.), the deputy chairman of the 
conference, said that very large sums were already being spent on the coast from the 
Dovey round to the Mersey estuary to promote the public’s enjoyment of it. Looking 
ahead, the conference should assume an easing of the credit squeeze and that within 
two years there would be legislation based on the White Paper* making 75% grants 
available for country parks and picnic places both inland and on the coast. She 
wanted to know how the local authorities were planning to meet the mounting 
tourist and recreational pressures. 

She went on to speak firstly of schemes to restore lost amenities and create new 
ones. The minerals extraction industry had left a dreadful legacy on parts of this coast: 
Caernarvonshire’s report showed the burden that this imposed on just one county. 
Were new grants or new agencies needed to clear and redevelop these derelict areas? 
She raised the question of the deterioration of the environment under pressure. The 
dunes east of Prestatyn, for instance, were being eroded through the combined impact 
of wind and sheer human pressure. Yet Flintshire were suggesting that 2,000 more 
caravans could be placed on well designed sites near the Talacre boundary. Would 
not the use of the dunes there by 5,000 to 6,000 people create similar problems of 
erosion? She suggested that board walks would be necessary and that parts of the 
dunes might have to be fenced off. 

Turning next to the increase in demand for water-borne recreation, she said the 
marinas proposed for Pwllheli and Portmadoc had Caernarvonshire’s approval. 
Flintshire were considering the improvement of the Clwyd estuary at Rhyl. What 
other schemes could the authorities propose? Would it be possible to acquire and 
manage the old slate harbour, Port Penrhyn, as a marina, instead of keeping it for 
industry? Had the authority weighed up the profitability of continued industrial use 
there against the income from the public for the use of moorings if it were a marina? 

Next Mrs. Davies looked at possible schemes inland designed to attract visitors 
who would otherwise add to the pressure of demand on the coast. In Merioneth there 
were the Bala Lake and Tryweryn schemes. Anglesey had its Llyn Alaw reservoir 
scheme and Cheshire its picnic sites back from the Dee coast. What else had the 
authorities in mind? Were they, for example, thinking of other chalet groups like 
Denbighshire’s successful Llanrwst group? If Caernarvonshire were to take 5,000 
more caravans in the next ten years could not some of them go on large sites along 
A.4085 on the poorer pasture land between Llanllyfni and Bryncir? Nearly all 
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caravanners had cars and if the sites were concentrated here they would be within 
reach of several beaches. Would the planning authority also consider other forms of 
‘do-it-yourself holidays’ there, such as motels? Throwing out an ‘admittedly wild’ 
idea, she asked whether there could be a ‘cavers’ country park’ in the former lead 
mining area of Flintshire. How much scope was there in the region for the setting up 
of country or coastal parks, such as Clumber park in the Midlands; this was financed 
and managed jointly by several local authorities, including Sheffield. 

She asked the Flintshire representatives whether they thought it would be possible 
to have the ‘users’—say, Liverpool Corporation in their case—represented on a 
country park committee and contributing to its income? Mr. Phillips (Flintshire) 
replied that this idea—mentioned in the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside—was 
well worth exploring by the authorities concerned in relation to specific schemes on 
the coast and further inland as well. 


Accommodating caravans and conserving the dunes 


Nearly all the subjects Mrs. Davies had broached were taken up by the:conference. 
Two related issues came up first: the location of caravan sites and the conservation 
of the coast, particularly of the vulnerable dune systems. Mr. Pyne (Caernarvonshire) 
explained that in granting permission for caravan sites his Planning Committee 
always sought to ensure that each site was as unobtrusive as possible. Therefore he 
was not keen on Mrs. Davies’s idea of roadside caravan sites back from the coast. 
The area she had suggested, though admittedly rather poor farming land, was exposed 
to view. Caravans there would be seen by far more people than they would if they 
were on a carefully selected site. 

The dunes were bound to suffer from the heavy pressures to which they were 
subjected during the holiday season, he said. But the pressure came not only from 
caravan sites. On one beach in south Caernarvonshire at Morfa Bychan a car park 
for over 3,000 vehicles had come into being and added to the erosion problems. 
Because it was below the high water mark it was outside planning control. Moreover, 
he said, this number of vehicles pouring off one site created a major traffic problem. 
It could take an hour and a half to drive 2 to 3 miles along the road to Portmadoc. 
Coastal car parks, he argued, should be kept small and well hidden. 

Referring again to the erosion of dunes he mentioned an experiment outside 
Abersoch where the dunes were being chemically treated to make them more stable 
when walked on. 


Mr. Lazarus (Merionethshire) said the planning of the coast had to be based on 
an appreciation of how far the authorities could ‘open up’ their coast without 
saturating it. ‘We could plan ahead more confidently if we knew at what point the 
coast begins to become overloaded,’ he added. 

He referred to the problem of caravan sites which already existed at the time the 
Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, 1960, came into force. Caravans on 
some of these sites were permanently lived in by retired people and others, They were 
almost villages in their own right. This contradicted the settlement policies in his 
county’s development plan which excluded residential development on ‘white land’ (in 
the plan) surrounding villages. It also enabled people who were refused permission to 
carry out residential development in the countryside to claim, on appeal, that what 
they wanted to build was not nearly as bad as anything that already existed on these 
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caravan sites. This was a serious weakness in the development control system. He 
argued that unless the statutory definition of ‘caravans’ was tightened up the rash of 
permanent residential caravan sites would spread with a consequent loss of sites for 
recreational caravanners. The present definition was so broad, he added, that even 
caravans without wheels (mounted on blocks, that is) came within it, although they 
were in effect chalets. 

The Nature Conservancy representatives agreed with Mr. Lazarus’s point that 
those responsible for planning or managing conservation areas needed to know what 
amount of use these sites could withstand without deteriorating. The Conservancy 
were themselves conducting research on how land could be managed both to conserve 
the wild life and to accommodate the visiting public. Their role was to provide 
scientific advice on the conservation of natural resources and especially those coastal 
habitats (e.g., sand dunes) which were most vulnerable to public pressures. 


Dr. Elliott (Nature Conservancy) said the aim of the conservationist was not to 
obstruct the utilisation of natural resources but to ensure they were used wisely and 
efficiently. The increasing number of visitors to North Wales, and the demands they 
made on the area’s natural resources, were not, therefore, to be deplored. He saw it 
as a challenge to the ingenuity of those in authority to work out ways of meeting this 
demand without harming the quality of the environment. Visitors were a source of 
revenue and it was reasonable that part of this money should be used to maintain 
and enhance the quality of the area. With advice from specialist bodies like the 
Nature Conservancy, local authorities should be able to cater for a more intensive use 
of certain areas than at present. Numerous management techniques especially relevant 
to the conservation of vulnerable coastal areas could be used to achieve this. For 
example, the protection of ‘sensitive’ areas by keeping visitors to clearly defined and 
carefully maintained footpaths; the rotational use of sites subject to intensive re- 
creational pressure (e.g. camping and caravan areas) to allow ‘fallow’ periods for 
natural recuperation; and the active rehabilitation of areas—inadvertently damaged by 
too intensive use—by such means as the planting of marram grass on eroded dunes, 
re-turfing and so on. More attention needed to be devoted to measures necessary 
now to meet future recreational demands. An example was the use of trees for screens 
or as a landscape feature since many years passed before a new plantation reached 
serviceable stature. The Dutch had been very successful in this field, and were now 
able to accommodate substantial recreational pressure in attractively conceived 
afforestation “You can “hide away” possibly a hundred people in a wooded area 
which as an open space would appear crowded with only twenty on it,’ he said, 


Mrs. Davies (N.P.C.) asked whether sea buckthorn would grow that far north on 
dunes which were under great pressure and which had no special scientific interest. 
She said this had been planted behind the south beach at Tenby, where in twenty-five 
years it had stabilised some three-quarters of a mile of dunes. The Conservancy 
spokesmen replied that sea buckthorn certainly grew on the North Wales coast. The 
Forestry Commission had introduced it to the Newborough Forest in order to protect 
some small plantations. In the right circumstances sea buckthorn and other species 
could provide an effective barrier against incursion into the main part of a dune 
system. It was a more subtle way of keeping people to a pathway than putting up 
fences which merely invited the public to get over them. It was, however, a plant which 
spread rapidly and was difficult to control. Therefore it could make large areas 
completely impenetrable for the public. 


Mr. Squire Johnson (Anglesey) referred to the public’s use of the large dune system 
at Aberffraw which created problems. A few years ago cars stopped only 10-20 yards 
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from the road; now they carried on right down to the beach +-3 mile away. One 
solution, he suggested, might be to plough a trench two feet deep along the roadside 
which would regulate the entry of cars on to the dunes. 


Industrial use 


Alderman Burrill (Denbighshire) took up Mrs. Davies’s point about the impact of the 
minerals extraction industry upon the area. He spoke of the deposits of lead and 
copper thought to be in parts of Anglesey’s coast which American companies were 
interested in exploiting. He believed this should be allowed as it would create jobs 
and wealth, even if it meant that the area was less visited. Mr. Idris Davies (Anglesey) 
commented that in the event of a planning application being made for the extraction 
of minerals he had no doubt that his Council would approve it subject to necessary 
safeguards. On the other hand Mr. Pyne (Caernarvonshire) felt fairly certain that any 
application to work minerals on the Great Orme would be turned down by his 
Council. 


Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) asked whether, besides the seasonal contribution of tourism 
to their economies, the coastal communities needed a positive policy of industrial 
development. Mr. Johnson (Anglesey) replied his county was allocating land in two 
or three coastal villages for industrial development to try and correct the winter 
unemployment problem. Mr. Cooper (Welsh Office) mentioned the Board of Trade’s 
policy of encouraging industrial development and the advanced factory programme 
which had brought firms to North Wales. 


Sailing facilities 


Mr. Pyne (Caernarvonshire) recalled Mrs. Davies’s question about the use of Port 
Penrhyn for sailing. He agreed that it had possibilities for yachting and informal 
negotiations about a marina there were in fact taking place. However, at low tide the 
port was dry and at high tide there was only about 10 feet draught of water along- 
side the main quays leading out into the Strait and silting up also occurred. 


Professor Steers (N.P.C.) asked whether he was right in believing that local authori- 
ties needed statutory powers to regulate the use of off-shore waters like the Menai 
Strait. Mr. Pyne replied that planning authorities had no control over the use of 
water for power-boating or skiing. They could only influence what happened beyond 
the dunes through controlling access to the water; this was most unsatisfactory from 
the planning point of view. He agreed the conference should consider recommending 
new management powers over the use of both inland and inshore waters. He added 
that it was the policy of both Caernarvonshire and Anglesey to preserve the natural 
beauty of the coast along the Menai Strait whilst encouraging the maximum re- 
creational use of the area. 


Mr. Squire Johnson (Anglesey) proposed that the two counties should draw upa 
joint policy of control and conservation for the Menai Strait area. (See plate 1). It had 
the most important regatta on the whole of the west coast apart from the Clyde. This 
showed how important sailing was to the Strait and to Beaumaris in particular. 
Beaumaris and Port Dinorwic, were probably the most suitable places for development 
as sailing centres. When Anglesey were consulted by Caernarvonshire about a 
proposed marina development at Port Dinorwic they had welcomed the idea. 
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Mr. Jones-Williams (Merioneth) mentioned problems caused by power-boating in 
the Mawddach estuary for which he thought powers of management would be the 
answer. Group Captain Kilkenny (Sports Council) argued that some form of manage~ 
ment would be essential in the future to prevent friction between the different sporting 
interests wishing to use the same stretch of water. But any new controls should aim to 
facilitate properly conducted water sports and not exclude them from waters used by 
commercial shipping. He added that water pollution was increasingly a matter of 
great concern to all using coastal waters for recreation, and particularly to sea anglers. 


Planning organisation 


Mr. Beckett (Cheshire) argued against the creation of special agencies—which Mrs. 
Davies had mooted—to provide facilities or restore amenities on the coast. It would 
not help to have two separate bodies, one to encourage the public to make greater use 
of the coast and another—the local planning authority—responsible for conserving 
and enhancing it. That would create conflict of the kind which had occurred in the 
Brecon Beacons where an ‘urban style rest hut’, financed by the Carnegie Trust, had 
produced traffic congestion in what before was quiet countryside. The National Parks 
had shown that a single body charged with both enhancing natural beauty and 
encouraging recreational use adopted a more balanced and cautious approach. But 
he agreed that local authorities were not always energetic or ambitious enough in 
their countryside policies. Therefore he urged that when the new countryside legisla- 
tion came into force the local planning authorities should be obliged to submit annual 
programmes of positive works to the Countryside Commission in the same way as 
park planning authorities had done to the National Parks Commission. This would 
concentrate their minds on what needed to be done, and in what order, and set them a 
series of schemes to carry out. 


Agreeing with Mr. Beckett, Mr. Phillips (Flintshire) argued that it was undesirable 
to create additional agencies on top of the existing central and local government 
administration. He suggested that in Wales it would be a more efficient arrangement 
to vest the functions of the proposed Countryside Commission in the Welsh Office. 


Mr. Cooper (Welsh Office) commented that one problem local planning authorities 
were up against in formulating a countryside policy and getting it carried out was that 
they lacked the powers to do much of the work themselves and had to depend on the 
county district councils. The district councils, for instance, received revenue from 
car parking but it was the county council which paid for improving the access roads 
to the car parks. It was this kind of split in responsibility which created difficulties 
for the planning authorities. 


Mr. Davies (Anglesey) suggested that to co-ordinate their authorities’ policies the 
North Wales planning officers should meet from time to time in standing conference 
to exchange ideas and information. He also believed it would help to ensure that the 
forthcoming countryside grants were wisely shared out if the National Parks Com- 
mission and the Welsh Office became more closely involved in the drawing up of the 
planning authorities’ programmes of work for coast and countryside. 


Mr. Owen-Jones (Caernarvonshire) said the local authorities were always being told 
that local government reorganisation, when it happened, would be very far-reaching. 
For many years they had been on the brink of great changes. This was not the atmo- 
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sphere in which they felt it easy to plan for the future. This climate made it very 
difficult, for example, to get establishment committees to recruit the necessary staff. 





Legal and financial issues 


A discussion of the legal and financial aspects of coastal planning was introduced by 
Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.). He said the planning authorities were certainly dynamic in 
protecting the coast from development and preserving those stretches of scientific 
interest. ‘Yet the coast is the main recreational outlet for an immense population 
within a fifty mile radius,’ he continued. ‘It is a place to be enjoyed and used according 
to the best principles of conservation. Our minds should be on the demands that will 
be generated during the next twenty years or so by the increase in leisure, in motor 
cars and in the resources available to people to enjoy this coastline.’ Over that period 
the rise in the demand for holiday accommodation—chalets, flatlets and caravans 
especially—would be at least as great as that which had taken place in the previous 
twenty years. This did not seem adequately reflected in the local authorities’ forward 
planning or in their land allocations or positive schemes for coastal development. 
He suggested that planners generally tended to rely too much on the negative processes 
of development control and not enough on the planned creation of facilities. 


He said finance was very much at the root of the policy issues the conference was 
discussing. This conference area, with a small resident population and relatively 
meagre financial resources, had to cater during a short holiday season for a large 
intake of people. The existing financial basis of local government stemmed from a 
time when the seasonal movement of people was on a far more limited scale. Then 
the resorts were the main attraction, and these were places where the local authority’s 
investment in recreation facilities was backed up by fairly substantial rate revenues. 
Today the demand was mostly for ‘self-service’ holidays—in caravans, chalets and 
tents. This yielded little return for the local government investment in providing the 
facilities—for traffic, the sewerage and water supply systems—needed to meet this 
demand. Did the local authorities feel that this problem called for a national solution? 
Was it necessary, for instance, to alter the general grant structure to make it take 
account of the peak populations of local areas rather then merely their permanent 
resident populations; should there be ‘visitor taxes’ to help provide the extra facilities 
and public services needed in tourist areas; should people be asked to pay more for 
their recreation ? 


Turning to the question of statutory powers, Mr. Hookway said that access agree- 
ments made under the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, gave 
the public the right to enter privately owned land. Was there not also a need for ‘man- 
agement agreements’ under which particular areas of land would be expressly managed 
to provide for the public’s enjoyment? As with access agreements there would be 
provision for compensating the owners or for some kind of inducement to enter into 
management agreements. This could be a new ‘planning tool’ for the local authorities. 
They could use it as a means of positive management to make land more capable of 
multiple use—for agriculture, forestry and recreation. Finally he asked the local 
authorities if they were satisfied with their existing powers for the enforcement of 
planning control in coastal areas. 


Mr. Oakes (Sports Council) called for a more positive approach to the provision of 
facilities for water sports, including shore facilities such as club houses and hards. 
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He commented that the planning officers perhaps did not fully appreciate the impact 
that demands for sporting facilities would have on the conference area in the next 
twenty years or so. He did not think people could be kept away from the protected 
coast. He wanted the provision of recreational facilities to be a two-way traffic 
between the planning authorities and the sporting organisations. The cost of providing 
them should be shared by the users who should be asked to pay more for their sports. 


Mr. Vaughan Rees (Flintshire) also spoke of finance. ‘We can put whatever we like 
on paper, but it does not follow that it is capable of being realised,” he said. He hoped 
the Commission’s report at the end of the coastal conferences would not side-step the 
central question of where to find the money to put constructive schemes into effect. 
The planning departments had put a great deal of work into the surveys, research and 
reports on coastal planning. ‘It would be very frustrating to us if we find that nothing 
comes of all this work,’ he added. Speaking in similar vein, Mr. Jones-Williams 
(Merioneth) said that if they were to meet the same kind of obstacles in drawing 
up a long-term plan for the coastal area as his Council had come up against in the 
recreational planning of the Llyn Tegid and Llyn Celyn areas, then it would be better 
to leave things as they are. Their present policies were adequate and continually being 
revised to meet changing pressures. 


He went on to suggest that the 75% grants towards administrative expenses in 
National Parks, foreshadowed in the White Paper, should be extended to all maritime 
counties and should also be available for work done for all recreational purposes. 
He did not like the idea of visitor taxes which, contrary to the national interest, would 
cause more people to holiday abroad. 


Mr. Phillips (Flintshire) hoped that any ‘weighting’ in the general grant on account 
of tourism would be in addition to the specific grants for country parks and highway 
improvements. As increased traftic would inevitably follow any development of North 
Wales as a holiday area, a sum should be earmarked in highway grants for improve- 
ments to accommodate this increased traffic. 


Ald. Burrill (Denbighshire) suggested that another way of finding extra money for 
the area would be to upgrade a number of roads in North Wales, particularly those 
coming in from the Midlands. Denbighshire had strongly pressed for the upgrading of 
many of their roads, so far without success. Mr. Calvert (Welsh Office, Roads Division) 
replied that volumes of traffic using roads were, of course, taken into account when 
the classification was agreed. He added that if they upgraded all the roads in Denbigh- 
shire which the Council thought should be upgraded the county would be ‘quite out 
of balance with the rest of the country’. He thought Ald. Burrill had in mind that, 
after next year, grants would be available only for improving principal routes. 


Mr. Beckett (Cheshire) said that although the proposals in the Government’s 
countryside White Paper could be improved in one respect or another, they never- 
theless represented a great advance. It was more than ten years since the National 
Parks Commission had solicited the local authorities’ views on what changes were 
needed in the 1949 Act. They must already have a thick file on the subject. What the 
local authorities wanted now was legislation based on the White Paper. 

He said enforcement procedures, which Mr. Hookway had asked about, were 
hopelessly cumbersome, complicated and time wasting and clearly needed speeding 
up. Mr. Phillips (Flintshire) suggested that a kind of ‘injunction’ delay was needed to 
prevent an unauthorised use continuing whilst an appeal against an enforcement 
notice was pending. 


Mr. Pyne (Caernarvonshire) was another local authority spokesman who argued 
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that lack of money was their biggest obstacle. ‘Our limited planning Tesources should 
not be wasted on pie-in-the-sky schemes,” he said. “We like to be realistic. We must 


have a national lead financially.’ 


Commenting on Mr. Hookway’s ideas on management agreements Mr. Pyne said 
that owners would only be interested in making agreements if they were satisfied that 
the outcome would be financially worthwhile to them. Often an agreement would not 
be sufficiently remunerative, as was sometimes the case where tented camping was 
concerned. 


Dr. Elliott (Nature Conservancy) pointed out that most national nature reserves 
were managed through agreements with the land owners. The Conservancy did not 
own or lease the land but managed it under an agreement with the owners who were, 
of course, compensated. This worked well and he saw no reason why it could not be 
applied by the planning authorities for other purposes. On the question of income to 
owners, he said the public would have to face up to paying more for its recreational 
facilities. 


On a related issue, Mr. Owen-Jones (Caernarvonshire) asked what attitude local 
planning authorities should take to ‘inalienable land’ held by the National Trust. 
‘The great advantage of the development plan process is its flexibility—that our 
policies can be adapted to changing needs,’ he said. The restriction of land from 
development by virtue of the nature of its ownership might conflict with the local 
planning authority’s responsibility to see that land was used according to the needs 
of the time and in the best interest of the economy of its area. 


The chairman asked about the practice of motoring on beaches to which some of 
the planning officers had referred in their reports. The Merioneth and Anglesey 
representatives criticised the local bye-law making powers as being ineffective against 
this nuisance. Mr. Jones-Williams (Merioneth) argued that vehicles should be pro- 
hibited from all beaches by legislation—and not by byelaws. Once this kind of blanket 
prohibition was in force exceptions to it could be made where they were merited. 
Mr. Beckett (Cheshire) suggested that the provisions of the Road Traffic Acts which 
already prevented people from driving on to commons, heaths or other open land 
might be extended to beaches. 


The local authorities were also concerned about tourists who, after parking their 
caravans overnight in lay-bys, left behind rubbish and fouled hedgerows. Lay-bys on 
the road to Dolgellau and the Cambrian coast and the Lleyn Peninsula were abused 
in this way. They asked what the Ministry of Transport were doing about this problem. 
Replying, Mr. Calvert (Welsh Office, Roads Division) said that neither the Secretary 
of State for Wales nor the Minister of Transport had powers at present to provide 
sanitary facilities on highways. However, experiments were already taking place on 
certain roads with a view to meeting the need for such facilities on a nation-wide basis. 
Meanwhile the responsibility rested with the local authorities. 


Mr. Jones-Williams (Merioneth) said it was wrong to attempt to provide lavatories 
at lay-bys. What was needed was power to prevent overnight parking in them. The 
tourist must be told to go on until he reached a site for touring caravans. Mrs. Davies 
(N.P.C.) commented that the best solution would be to take up the grants promised by 
the Government in their White Paper to provide more sites where caravans could get 
off the road. 
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a 
COUNTY OF MERIONETH 


The Written Report* prepared for the conference by Mr. C. J. Tuck, pip T P (MANC), 
AMTPI, the County Planning Officer 


Types of coastline 


The Merioneth coastline, approximately 29 miles long, is bisected by the beautiful 
Mawddach estuary. To the north, silt from the twin estuaries of the Glaslyn and the 
Dwyryd have formed the plain of Morfa Harlech with its farms, forestry plantations 
and golf course, protected from the sea by extensive sandhills. South-west of Harlech 
the rugged hills of the Harlech Dome reach down to the coast giving cliffs of grits 
and a rock strewn beach. South again the coastal plain widens out at Morfa Dyffryn 
with another fine sandy beach and sand hills, narrowing again at Barmouth. The 
Mawddach estuary, in common with the Dwyryd and Dovey estuaries, has extensive 
salt flats, with thickly wooded steeply sloping banks and a magnificent backcloth of 
mountains. The village of Fairbourne on the flood plain of the Mawddach River has 
a fine sandy beach. This again gives way in the south to nearly five miles of cliffs and 
beaches of seaweed covered rock. South of the Dysynni estuary low crumbling cliffs 
of boulder clay stretch down to Towyn. Here the beach is sand and shingle, while 
further south another fine sandy beach stretches down to Aberdovey. 


Character and types of development 


The main agricultural use of the coastal plain is winter grazing for the hill farms. 
Caravan sites cover nearly 190 acres, and in the holiday season well over 1,000 tents 
are pitched in fields around the caravan sites. 

The chief centres of residential development are Harlech, Barmouth, Towyn and 
Aberdovey. The old town of Harlech clustered around its ancient castle is a popular 
area for retired people who have built their houses and bungalows on the hillside 
south of the town. A good deal of development has taken place since the war on the 
plain below the castle including a large comprehensive school and a council estate. 
The largest town on the coast is Barmouth, an ancient port developed in the Victorian ~ 
era into a popular holiday centre with a long promenade and terraces of four storey 
boarding houses and hotels. (See plate 7). It is the main shopping centre on the coast 
and has a cinema and other places of amusement. 

The old market town of Towyn has expanded south and west with small council 
and private estates, while on the seafront the new holiday village of Bron-y-Mor is 


*The proposals in this Teport should only be regarded as draft Proposals which may be amended 
later. This applies particularly to the areas proposed for development in settlements where village 
plans are being prepared. Most of the Coastline—particularly within the National Park—is already 
covered by approved protection Policies. 
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being developed. A large military establishment is located at Tonfanau, two miles 
north of Towyn. In Dyffryn, Talybont, Fairbourne, Llwyngwril and Aberdovey a 


considerable amount of new development has taken place in the form of bungalows 
for holiday use or for retired people. 


Apart from one or two small concerns in the main residential settlements, and a 
granite quarry at Tonfanau, the only large industrial development is at Penrhyn- 
deudraeth which has an extensive explosives factory at the eastern end of the Dwyryd 
estuary. Llanbedr Airfield is used as an experimental station. 


Trends in holiday and recreational traffic 


The following table estimates peak numbers of day and resident visitors and accom- 
modation capacity in 1965. It is estimated that in the region of half a million people 
visited the Merioneth coast in 1965: 55% were day visitors, 25° were accommodated 
in caravans and chalets, 8% in traditional boarding houses and hotels, 6% in tents 


and the remaining 6 % either stayed in private houses for bed and breakfast or catered 
for themselves in furnished rooms. 











Resort or stretch Estimated peak accommodation capacity Est. No. Total 
of developed day peak 
coastline Numbers of bed spaces in August 1965 visitors number 
visitors 

Hotels, Bed & Caravans Tents Total 

boarding breakfast & chalets average 

houses, &holiday (average (3 beds) 

etc. flats 4 beds) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Harlech 938 1,000 976 321 3,235 3,000 6,235 
Llanfair & 

Llandanwg 96 66 424 66 652 700 1,352 
Llanbedr 136 200 24 171 531 1,200 1,731 

(including 

Mochras) 
Dyffryn & Taly- 320 228 6,576 1,881 9,005 1,600 10,605 

bont (including 

caravan sites) 
Barmouth 1,772 616 1,112 390 3,890 10,000 13,890 
Fairbourn 432 400 236 174 1,242 7,000 8,242 
Llwyngwril 222 96 1,732 75 2,125 500 2,625 
Towyn 409 185 3,564 201 4,359 4,000 8,359 
Aberdovey 751 500 448 15 1,714 6,000 7,714 
Total 5,076 3,291 15,092 3,294 26,753 34,000 60,753 








Sources; Wales Tourist and Holiday Association (Cols. 2 and 3) ; County Planning Department 
Annual Caravan and Camping Survey (Cols. 4 and 5); Car park receipts from local 
authorities and private landowners, various turnstile receipts and car parking surveys 
(Col. 7). 


As road communications improve and car ownership spreads, the numbers of day 
visitors to the coast will increase, not only from the Midlands and the north but 
from holiday centres. It is hoped that these centres will be promoted near the more 
popular Merioneth lakes (e.g. Lake Bala and Llyn Celyn), as more coastal caravans 
and camping sites are regarded as undesirable. 
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Chalets and weekend bungalows are increasing on the coast. There were 50 chalets 
in 1965; in 1966 another 18 were built and permission granted for a further 200, 
mostly in Fairbourne. The holiday village of Bron-y-Mor now being built at Towyn 
will eventually accommodate nearly 3,000 people, although progress has been slow. 
(See plate 9). The scheme includes shops, a hotel and swimming pool, and an enter- 
tainments centre. A similar entertainment and shopping centre has been approved at 
Barmouth. 

The Welsh Tourist and Holiday Association have estimated that tourist expenditure 
in Merioneth is in the region of £34 million per annum, based on a total for Wales of 
£42 million. A more recent estimate gives a figure of £55 million for Wales, which 
suggests that more than £34 million is now spent in Merioneth. The value of this to 
the local economy of a county with 400,000 population cannot be over-emphasized. 
Although every effort is being made to attract industry to Merioneth the tourist trade 
will increasingly become the major factor in the economy of the county. 


Coming pressures and planning problems 


The local planning authority will continue to resist pressure to establish further 
caravan sites on the coast (34 applications have been refused in recent years) in 
accordance with their stated policy. There will definitely be an increase in the number 
of touring caravans. Every year more are turned away by the owners of permanent 
sites who prefer the steady income from resident caravans, once the area allocated in 
the site licence for touring caravans is filled. The result is that certain lay-bys along 
the coast are filled nightly during the peak period with touring caravans, a very 
undesirable state of affairs from a public health standpoint as no lay-by in this area 
has toilets. One of the problems is to find sites for these tourists within easy reach of 
the coast in an already overcrowded coastal area. 

Tented camps are another problem. The Commission is strongly urged to press for 
legislation to control this development which, if it is allowed to increase under the 
28-day exemption from planning control, could become a menace to public health. 
Chalets are increasingly being built on existing caravan sites. This kind of semi- 
permanent development will need to be strictly controlled to prevent shack towns 
coming into existence in years to come. Every effort must be made to ensure that the 
bye-law standards applied to permanent dwellings are maintained and that wherever 
possible the chalets are sited within the perimeter of an existing settlement. 

On this coast, where wind speeds exceeding 100 m.p.h. are not unknown, the 
screening of caravan sites is a special problem. The experimental planting of different 
species of trees and shrubs is proceeding. 

Although the driving of cars and motorcycles on the beaches is not yet a problem 
in Merioneth, there are signs that it may well become one. New legislation is required 
to prohibit all but rescue and service vehicles from beaches. The boating disaster on 
the Mawddach in 1966 emphasized the need for stricter control of all safety regula- 
tions on the coast, including adequate provision of warning notices, life-saving 
appliances and beach patrols, 


Planning intentions with respect to the coast 


Set out below are the areas in the coastal belt proposed for residential development 
in accordance with the settlement policy detailed in the Development Plan Review 
submitted to the Minister in 1962. The Planning Committee have approved village 
plans for Llandanwg, Llanbedr, Dyffryn, Talybont, Arthog and Llwyngwril. 
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Development areas within the coastal belt* 


Settlements where further development will be encouraged 


Place 1961 Population Function 

ee ast } Aaricuttural and holiday villages 
Barmouth 2,250 Holiday and shopping centre 
Fairbourne/Friog 560 Holiday and dormitory village 
Llwyngwril 630 Agricultural and holiday village 
Towyn 1,750 Market town and holiday centre 
Aberdovey 1,370 Holiday centre (yachting) 


Settlements where some expansion will be permitted 


Harlech 1,200 Holiday and tourist centre 
Llanfair/Llandanwg 210 Agricultural and holiday village 
Llanbedr 380 Agricultural and holiday village 
Bontddu 120 Holiday and dormitory village 


Settlements where only ‘infilling’ will be permitted 


Llanaber 140 Holiday and dormitory village 
Arthog 150 Agricultural, holiday and dormitory village 


*Extract from Review of Development Plan submitted to the Minister in 1962. 


Organisation 


The average number of decisions made on planning applications in the coastal area 
over the past five years is 400 a year, of which approximately 20% have been refused. 


The planning department employs a full time enforcement officer and each August 
Bank Holiday a survey is made of all caravans and tents in the county. The figures, 
on average, show a steady increase from 3,143 caravans and 1,152 tents in 1959 to 
4,724 caravans and 1,909 tents in 1966, Approximately 80% of these were in the 
coastal belt. 


In accordance with Ministry Circular 56/63 (followed by Circular 7/66) a detailed 
survey of the coast was made in 1965 and a report approved by the Planning Com- 
mittee will shortly be submitted to the Minister. The Planning Committee appointed 
a special sub-committee to study this and future projects dealing with the coast. 


The Nature Conservancy have approximately 1,880 acres of nature reserves in the 
coastal belt and 2,745 acres designated as sites of special scientific interest. The 
County Council have made six tree preservation orders covering over 680 acres of 
woodland within the belt. 


There are no delegation agreements with local authorities in the county. 
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COUNTY OF CAERNARVON 


The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. C. B. Pyne, pip T Pp, MTPI, 
AMICE, AMIMUNE, the County Planning Officer 


Types of coastline 


The following brief description of the varied types of coastal scenery found around 
the 136 miles* of the county’s coastline is based upon the main physical regions as 
defined in The Report and Analysis of Survey to the County Development Plan, sub- 
divided where necessary. 


Creuddyn Peninsula (12-5 miles): This distinctive area contains Llandudno, the 
principal holiday resort in the county. The town, with adjacent first class sand and 
shingle beaches, occupies a low-lying isthmus between the two main carboniferous 
limestone outcrops—the Great Orme to the west and the Little Orme to the east 
which present impressive, sheer cliffs to the sea. 


Conway Estuary and Conway Bay (6 miles): The river Conway, traversed by road and 
rail bridges and accompanying embankment, flows into Conway Bay depositing mud 
in the estuary. Fine estuarine views over extensive mud flats and salt marsh are 
obtained upstream of the bridges whilst towards the mouth of the estuary there are 
sandy beaches bordered by shingle and backed by sand dunes on both the Creuddyn 
and Conway Morfa shores. 


Highland region (5-5 miles): The pattern of the coastline west of Conway Morfa is 
interrupted by Penmaenbach and Penmaenmawr, the seaward extremities of the 
Carneddau Highland region. These outcrops of igneous rock terminate in coastal 
cliffs approximately 600 feet high, but are separated by a wide expanse of smooth 
sandy beach by the resort of Penmaenmawr. 


Arfon Sea Plain: This region contains two of the main urban centres, the coast 
being additionally punctuated by the Penrhyn and Vaynol Estates. The coastal 
scenery varies considerably within the major physical region, which can be con- 
veniently sub-divided in order to consider the differing characters of each section. 


(i) Penmaenmawr to Bangor (9-5 miles): Westward of the seaward bastions of the 
Highland region between Penmaenmawr and Llanfairfechan the flat coastal plain 
produces a level open shoreline with the vast expanse of the Lavan Sands exposed 
at low tide. The predominantly sandy composition of the eastern part of the 
Lavan Sands area is replaced by mud in the west where the mouth of the River 
Ogwen and the now disused Penrhyn Dock interrupt the shoreline. 


“Including Bardsey and St. Tudwal’s Islands, 
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(ii) Bangor to Foryd (13 miles): The shoreline bordering the Menai Strait is rocky 
and, where the beach shelves, muddy and pebbly. The main scenic attraction of 
the Strait is provided by the deciduously wooded slopes which are a feature of 
both the Caernarvon and Anglesey shores. The former slate exporting harbours 
at Caernarvon and Port Dinorwic are now mainly used by pleasure craft and a 
few fishing boats. Foryd Bay, a shallow, but attractive sandy inlet at the mouth 
of the Afon Gwyrfai, forms a logical boundary of this section, 

(iii) Foryd to Trevor (14 miles): The Arfon Sea Plain is widest south of Caernarvon 
and broad stretches of sand backed by shingle and boulders extend in varying 
depth the whole length of this section, Their value, however, for recreational use 
is reduced by exposure to the prevailing west and south-west winds, which have 
also caused erosion problems on sections of this coast. 


Lleyn Peninsula: The Lleyn Peninsula region incorporates the Lleyn Area of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty, one of the remaining outstanding lengths of unspoilt coast- 
line in the country. As with the Arfon Sea Plain, major differences in the structure 


and scenery of the Lleyn coastline makes it necessary to sub-divide the main region 
into three. 


(i) Trevor to Pistyll (5 miles): This section of coastline is enhanced by a magnificent 
mountain hinterland dominated by Yr Eifl and Bwich Mawr. The intrusive 
granite rocks which are exposed along the coast and which comprise the Eifl 
group give rise to the wild, rocky Porth-y-Nant shore which is backed by im- 
pressive cliffs and mountain landscape. The natural beauty of this shore is 
unfortunately marred by the presence of the derelict remains of buildings and 
structures associated with the now disused granite quarries in the area. 


(ii) Pistyll to Trwyn Cilan (36-5 miles): The northern shore of the Lleyn Peninsula 
presents a rocky, picturesque coastline interspersed with small sandy coves. The 
peninsula terminates in the dramatic 100 foot cliffs of Mynydd Mawr overlooking 
the sound between the mainland and Bardsey Island. The southern shoreline of 
this section of the peninsula comprises a series of sandy bays separated by 
protecting rocky headlands. The largest is Porth Neigwl, a sweeping 11 mile 
expanse of sand backed by high earthen cliffs and terminated at its eastern end 
by Trwyn Cilan. 


(iii) Trwyn Cilan to Portmadoc (28 miles): The shoreline along this final section of 
coast is predominantly sandy and in many places sand dunes, both established 
and emergent, may be found above the high water mark. This type of shoreline 
reaches its climax in the wide expanse of Black Rock Sands at the south-eastern 
limit of the Caernarvonshire coast. 


Character and types of development and use 


The development in the coastal area is very diverse in character, ranging from a few 
internationally-known examyples, such as the medieval walled towns and castles at 
Caernarvon and Conway, to the more widespread and mediocre legacy of the latter 
stages of the Industrial Revolution. Fortunately, however, the county was not sub- 
jected to the recreational pressures of the inter-war period. Consequently there are 
relatively few examples of the worst kind of detached coastal shack development 
(e.g. Aberdesach or Pontllynfni beaches). Nevertheless, sporadic caravan development 
established before the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, 1960, has 
caused the Planning Department considerable concern. 
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The principal holiday resort, Llandudno, has a spaciousness and grace not found 
elsewhere along the county’s coastline. Most of the other resorts and coastal centres 
are relatively modern adaptations and extensions of communities originally established 
for other diverse reasons: small sea ports, rural agricultural communities, quarry 
villages, etc. Some were created specifically to cater for the increasing holiday and 
tourist industry, unfortunately not always in a manner sympathetic to the high quality 
of the adjacent coast. The Morfa Bychan caravan complex is probably the most 
notorious example; and although Abersoch is centred on an old fishing settlement it, 
too, has lost its original character. 

The greatest concentration of development on the coastline is found on the 
Creuddyn Peninsula, where it is predominantly residential and holiday development 
with allied service uses. West of Conway, the Penmaenmawr quarries and associated 
developments are the predominant use, linked with the residential and resort towns 
of Penmaenmawr and Llanfairfechan. The major centres of the Arfon Sea Plain are 
Bangor and Caernarvon, the former a regional and educational centre, the latter 
accommodating regional administrative and manufacturing services. Both provide 
facilities as tourist centres rather than resorts. 

With the exception of the operative and disused granite quarries and associated 
developments on Yr Eifl and at Trevor, coastal development along the north-west 
coast of Lleyn, south of Caernarvon, is limited to that associated with the small 
coastal settlements and holiday centres (e.g. Nefyn, Dinas Dinlle, etc.). The pattern 
is repeated around the exposed south-western tip of the peninsula with Aberdaron 
the only settlement of any significance. 

The more sheltered shore to the east of Trwyn Cilan is popular for seaside and 
sailing holidays. Resorts and minor holiday centres are established at Abersoch, 
Llanbedrog, Pwilheli, Criccieth and Morfa Bychan. The emphasis of development in 
these centres is clearly directed towards catering for the holiday trade. A noticeable 
trend in recent years has been the establishment of self-catering facilities as the main 
form of visitor accommodation. The most concentrated area of development is the 
holiday camp at Pen-y-Chain which, next to Llandudno, is the largest accommodation 
centre in the county. A large caravan complex has become established at Morfa 
Bychan, six miles to the east on the outskirts of Portmadoc, an attractive sailing and 
touring centre. 

The extent to which the 132 miles of the county’s coastline has been developed can 
be summarised as follows: : 


Extent of developed coastline 
_———— 





Per cent 

Miles of coast 
Urban centres and holiday resorts 21-5 16% 
industry (including operative and disused extractive industries) 1-5 1% 
Rural coastal settlements 6:5 5% 

Detached holiday development (caravan camping, chalet and 

holiday camps) 4:5 3% 

Total mileage of developed coastline 34-0 25% : 


-—— 
Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 


The most revealing trend in holiday and recreational traffic concerns the overall 
increases during the past five years in the amount of vehicular traffic on all the major 
roads of the county. Comparative traffic counts for 1961 and 1965 on the main trunk 
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routes into and through the coastal area show increases varying from 39 % on the A.55 
at Llandudno Junction, to over 100% on the A.5 at Bethesda. 

Although virtually the whole of the county’s coastline offers facilities and attrac- 
tions to the modern holidaymaker, various factors—including communications and 
climate, etc.—have brought about a pattern of recreational pressure areas, particularly 
in respect of the provision of accommodation. These areas are the northern coast, the 
Lleyn Peninsula and the southern coast. In recent years the County Council have 
tried—through development control policies—to rationalise these trends and thus 
resist the spread of holiday development to the unspoilt areas of coastline and inland 
landscape. 

The changing pattern of holiday-making in this county, as in the rest of the country, 
has resulted in a switch of demand from hotels and boarding houses to self-catering 
facilities. This is particularly evident in the Lleyn and southern coastal areas. Demands 
for more informal holidays have taken the form of increased pressure for additional 
cottage conversions and bungalows (Abersoch), caravans (Morfa Bychan) and a 
holiday camp (Pen-y-Chain). Some places still cater mainly for the traditional kind of 
holiday (e.g. Llandudno, Penmaenmawr) and for tourists (Caernarvon), whilst others 
are emerging as sailing centres. 

The holiday caravan is the major source of visitor accommodation in both the 
county (31%) and the coastal area (32%). The number of caravans recorded in the 
coastal area during the peak summer season has risen from 4,442 in 1962 to 6,156 in 
1966, a 41% increase over the five years. The number of tents recorded over the same 
period shows an even greater increase of 896 (97:7%) from 917 in 1962 to 1,813 in 
1966. 

Water-based recreation is undoubtedly the most rapidly expanding coastal recrea- 
tion in Caernarvonshire. Private research reveals an estimated increase in the member- 


Changes in numbers of caravans in main coastal areas, 1960-66 
SUE UENEI UE EUnSRREEnDnnD Reece eee 








Area % of 
1960 1966 coastal | Increase 1960-66 
total No. % 





Llandudno, Conway, Penmaenmawr 1,700 2,278 37:4 578 34-0 


Llanbedrog, Abersoch, Bwlchtoc yn. 1,000 1,255 20°6 255 25-5 











Portmadoc, Morfa Bychan, Criccieth 600 6 778 129-6 



































Pwillheli/Abererch 220 37 ° 16°83 
Caernarvon i 130 82 63:0 
Nefyn, Morfa Nefyn " 440 55 50-0 
Llangwanadl/Tudweiliog 100 7 7-0 
Dinas Dinile 35 43-7 
Aberdaron ~ 50 _ _ 

Pontllyfni 50 29 58-0 
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ship of sailing clubs in the county of 77% during the period 1960-66.* Club sailing is 
estimated to represent about 41% of the total number of craft sailed around the 
North Wales coast, which during the same period shows a startling increase of 98% 
from an estimated 2,605 in 1960 to 5,169 in midsummer of 1966. The greater propor- 
tion (3,042 or 70%) are accommodated in centres along the Caernarvonshire coasts 
with Abersoch, Conway, Pwllheli, Portmadoc and Port Dinorwic as the main centres. 

Another significant holiday trend allied to the above is that it is estimated that 31% 
of the club boat-owners have acquired permanent holiday accommodation in the 
area and another 21% occupy caravans. The table on page 27 illustrates the changes 
in the numbers of caravans in the main coastal areas during the years 1960-1966 and 
their distribution in 1966. It shows that the areas of intense caravan use, and to some 
extent the furnished accommodation centres, are closely related to the main sailing 
areas. 

The table below presents estimates of the total amount of accommodation available 
for resident visitors to the coastal area and of the peak numbers of day visitors to the 
main centres. 


Estimates of visitor accommodation and numbers of day visitors 
EN 


Estimated Estimated 

















total peak 
Coastal resident no. day Holiday areas 
accommodation visitor visitors 
centre accomm. 
Llandudno 24,830 12,000) 
Deganwy & Llandudno Junction 2,685 1,000 
Conway 7,400 3,500 = >Northern Coast 
Penmaenmawr 5,610 2,000 
Llanfairfechan 1,990 1,000 J 
Bangor 2,635 4,500 Tourist and conference centre 
Port Dinorwic 310 1,000 Sailing centre 
Caernarvon 2,815 5,000 Tourist centre 
Dinas Dinlle 880 5,000 Day visitor area 
Nefyn 1,550 1,000 
Morfa Nefyn and Edern 1,215 1,000 
Tudweiliog 400 500 f Lleyn coast 
Aberdaron 900 500 
Abersoch 6,085 2,500 
Llanbedrog and Mynytho 2,030 1,500 
Pwllheli and Abererch 3,545 6,000 
Pen-y-Chain 12,000 1,100  >Southern coast 
Criccieth 2,190 3,000 
Morfa Bychan 4,305 10,000 
Portmadoc 2,555 5,250 J 
ee dy 
TOTAL MAIN CENTRES 85,930 67,350 
OTHER MINOR CENTRES 3,310 _ 
TOTAL COASTAL AREA 89,240 67,350 


The peak of the summer season on the Caernarvonshire coast is spread over the last 
week of July and the first two in August. There is a gradual build up of activity from 
early May, rising to a peak at the beginning of August and falling rapidly off during 
September. Whit Sunday and/or Monday is the period most likely to record the 


*R. Jessop, Manchester University: M.A., Thesis. 
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highest activity in the county on a single day, dependent on the weather conditions. 
(On Whit Sunday, 1966, 3,480 cars were admitted to the Morfa Bychan beaches as 
against a peak figure of 2,090 (28th August), for the remainder of the season.) 

The estimated minimum tourist expenditure for the coastal area of the county is 
approximately £13-5 millions. This is based on the British Travel Association’s 
estimate of average expenditure of £10 per visitor in self-catering accommodation 


and £16 in traditional hotels and guest houses over an average stay of 9 days for a 
season of 13 weeks. 


Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 


Traffic: Increasing popularity of the North Wales coast, and Caernarvonshire in 
particular, adds to the congestion on the narrow coastal roads and creates vast 
demands for additional car parking facilities. This problem will be aggravated when 
the projected North Wales coast expressway is completed and eases travel between 
the Merseyside conurbation and the county. Far more people will be tempted out 
for a day or weekend trip to the coast, where adequate arrangements must be made to 
accommodate them. The provision of large car parks, often to the detriment of the 
coastal or inland landscape, is not the full answer. The capacity of the minor approach 
roads, and the question of whether their improvement is desirable, also has to be 
considered. The narrow twisting roads of Lleyn are an integral part of the character 
of the area and should not be widened except in a very limited number of cases. 


Accommodation: Demands for self-catering accommodation facilities and additional 

caravan sites may in the long term be replaced by a gradual change to holiday flatlet 

or cottage schemes, particularly on behalf of the larger site. operators (e.g. Morfa 

Bychan and Portmadoc). This tendency, if the schemes are well designed and executed, 

is welcomed, as they should be better looking, provide better facilities and occupy 

less land than a comparable caravan site. Meanwhile, pressure will undoubtedly be ; 
brought to bear on the authority to allow more sites and increase the density of 
caravan development on the coast. It is to be hoped that the control policies outlined 

in the following section will be upheld if challenged, and that the grant-aid towards 

compensation for the discontinuance of the most offensive caravan sites will be 

augmented. 


Boating: The most urgent problem associated with the rising demand for water-based 
recreation is to plan the provision of additional moorings and allied facilities where 
they will least damage the unspoilt coast, yet be convenient to the users. The Planning 
Department has investigated several schemes; one major marina scheme has been 
approved in principle (Pwilheli) and one smaller one in detail (Portmadoc). 


Tented camping: The rapid and largely uncontrolled increase in tented camping in 
certain areas of the coast (e.g. Abersoch and Morfa Bychan) is a major problem in 
Caernarvonshire. This has prompted the Council to make representations to the 
County Councils Association with a view to securing an amendment to the present 
legislation to bring tented camping under the same degree of control as are caravan 
sites by the Caravan Sites and Control of Developments Act, 1960. 


Access and public rights of way: Additional public rights of way to suitable lengths of 
foreshore and beach to meet increased demands for seaside recreation will be required 
in the near future. This will involve an integrated plan incorporating access areas, 
parking provision, catering facilities, etc. Further consideration will also need to be 
given to creating additional rights of way to link up the existing cliff-top routes to 
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form a continuous coastal path. Priority should be given to extending the existing 
13-mile length between Nefyn and Porth Witlin. 


Derelict land and buildings: One of the greater amenity problems on the Caernarvon- 
shire coast arises from derelict, abandoned quarry workings and service installations. 
Urgent measures incorporating full use of the available legislative powers and financial 
provisions will need to be put in hand to secure the removal or remedial treatment of 
these eyesores. 


Intensity of recreational use of the coast: There is a danger that the landscape and 
coast in certain areas will gradually deteriorate from the intensity of its use for 
recreation (e.g. Abersoch). This danger is more pronounced in the more attractive 
landscape and rugged coastal areas. There is urgent need for a more detailed appraisal 
of the landscape to assess which of the remaining areas of unspoilt coastline should 
be kept as unique or even primitive landscape. Conversely, other areas suitably 
located in relation to the main accommodation centres should be earmarked for high 
density outdoor recreation use. 


Planning intents with respect to the coast 


The greater part (64%) of the 136 miles of the county’s coastline is already the subject 
of approved protection policies of one form or another. The most important is the 
Lleyn Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty (designated 1956) but other extensive 
areas of land on the coast have been defined in the approved county development 
plan as Areas of Great Landscape Value (e.g. Menai Strait, Moel-y-Gest, Great 
Orme, etc.). Within these areas a strong development control policy is exercised, 
aimed at protecting coastal and inland scenic amenities which form a basic attraction 
of the county as a major holiday area. 

Both the above designations are complementary to the ‘Rural Community Policy’ 
which requires that, under normal circumstances, new development shall be confined 
to the precincts of the classified settlements. The pressure for development is strongest 
in the vicinity of the larger communities and the most popular holiday centres in the 
coastal area which have been accorded priority in the town map and rural settlement 
plan preparation programme. The town map for the Bangor area* will shortly be 
approved and the submission of the Caernarvon Town Map* is imminent. Work is 
also well advanced on the Conway-Llandudno Town Map and the allied land-use and 
traffic study. 

A preliminary study of the coastal settlements in the Lleyn Peninsula was under- 
taken in 1961-62 and draft settlement boundaries were prescribed. This was followed, 
in the light of accelerating development pressures, by more detailed studies and the 
definition of future development boundaries for Abersoch,* Mynytho,* Morfa Nefyn 
and Edern. 

The above policies, both statutory and otherwise, are administered by the planning 
authority as instruments of development control aimed at safeguarding the coastline 
and its hinterland by resisting development outside the classified settlements and by 
providing for the accommodation of development acknowledged as necessary in the 
most innocuous and suitable locations, 

The demands for additional holiday accommodation and major facilities will be 
directed to the established holiday centres. This is without prejudice to the anticipated 
need in certain locations outside the established centres to improve existing local 
facilities and provide additional ones to enable the holiday potential and scenic value 


*Proposals adopted by the County Council. 
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of the area to be fully and effectively realised (e.g. car parks, scenic lay-bys, public 
conveniences, rights of way, etc.). 

The County Council have adopted a policy which aims at the strict control of new 
caravan development and the re-location or discontinuance of all badly sited and 
prominent caravan sites established prior to effective planning control. At present, 
unfortunately, they are hampered by the heavy burden of compensation, even though 
many sites would be eligible for a 75% government grant under the provisions of the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949. 

The demand for development to satisfy both essential local and holiday needs will 
be associated with settlements outside the areas covered by preservation policies and 
no problems are anticipated in these instances. Several minor centres in the Lleyn 
area are, however, located within the Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty where 
special regard must be paid to the siting and design of any essential development. 

In adopting the Draft Coastal Preservation Policies Map, the County Council have 
indicated their intention to extend the protective policies to other areas forming the 
majority of the 36% of the coastline not already protected. The coastal scenery in 
these areas cannot be considered comparable to that of the designated Lleyn Aonb. 
Even so, it is important to leave it unspoilt and open in the face of increasing alienation 
of our natural coastline. The areas are on the major highway network for the region 
and close to existing holiday centres. The preservation of these natural facilities should 
help to avoid overcrowding of the more popular beaches and coastal areas. 


Organisation and research 


There is no special organisation of the County Planning Committee dealing 
specifically with coastal problems. Coastal planning policy and development appli- 
cations are dealt with by the County Planning Committee and its area planning 
sub-committees. A small part of the Snowdonia National Park lying within the 
coastal area is administered by the National Park Planning Committee. No delegation 
agreements operate within the county. 

Until recently very little research had been undertaken into coastal planning 
problems and the holiday tourist industry. The major programmes undertaken to 
date are as follows: 

County Development Plan—Report and Analysis of Survey (part), 1953. (County 
Planning Department.) 

County Planning Department—Annual Caravan Surveys 1960 to 1964 (County basis), 
1966 (Coastal area only). 

Survey of Holiday Accommodation in the County. (Wales Tourist Board: Research 
and Development, 1966.) 

Coastal Survey, 1966 (County Planning Department). 

Survey of staying and day visitors to Llandudno, 1964 (British Travel Association for 
Llandudno Urban District Council). 


Analysis of county planning statistics 








1961-62 1965-66 Percentage 
increase 
Total number of applications in county 1,701 2,201 29 
Number of applications in coastal area* 1,044 1,644 57 
Number of applications refused (whole county) 331 451 36 
Percentage of applications refused (whole county) 19-5 20:5 
Ie ge 
* The area is shown in the summary map. 
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COUNTY OF ANGLESEY 


The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. N. Squire Johnson, A RIB A, 
AMTP4, the County Planning Officer 


Types of coastline 


Although the presence of man is evident in much of the landscape of the coastal area, 
large stretches of the north and north-western coast, and part of Holy Island, are wild 
and rugged and show no sign of human activity. 

Small stretches of the coastline have been urbanized in the towns of Amlwch, 
Beaumaris, Holyhead and Menai Bridge and in a few seaside villages. Apart from the 
towns mentioned there are only six villages and five small hamlets on the coast; 
interestingly, however, there are forty other settlements within the coastal area at 
distances varying between half a mile and two miles from the shore. 

Outside the urbanized lengths of coast are found fine examples of many varied 
types of coastal landscape: rolling agricultural land sloping to sandy beaches; richly 
wooded estates bordering the Menai Strait and the Inland Sea; rocky gorse-covered 
headlands above high cliffs; craggy coves and pebble beaches; barren mountains and 
high escarpments; large tracts of blown sand; and afforested areas bordering long 
stretches of sand. There are over 100 beaches on the coastline—some of sand, some a 
mixture of sand and shingle, and others of shingle and pebbles. All are over 75 yards 
long and some stretch for two miles or more. 

A large part of the coastline is of particular interest to geologists, ornithologists and 
botanists. Besides the National Nature Reserve at Newborough (Plate 6), stretches of 
the coast are of special scientific interest for one reason or another. There are also 
several small islands off the coast of Anglesey (for example, Skerries, Ynys Dulas, 
Ynys Moelfre, Ynys Seiriol (Puffin), Llanddwyn and South Stack) each having its 
own special characteristic and attraction. 


Character and types of development 


Agriculture is still the county’s most important industry and most of the coastline is 
given over to it. In some places the agricultural and tourist industries share the use 
of land. Approximately 90% of all the caravan sites in the county are within one 
mile of the coast and about half of this land reverts to agricultural use when the 
holiday season ends. 

The urban and rural settlements in the coastal belt owe their existence to geographic 
or geological factors. Originally, they were inhabited by people depending on local 
industries, such as quarrying, fishing, boat-building, for their livelihoods. It is only 
in the Jast two or three decades that contemporary pressures, notably the tourist 
industry, have radically changed the form or character of almost all the settlements of 
the coastline. 
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The following table gives the approximate length and percentage of the coastline 
for the various main uses. 74% of the coastline remains undeveloped.* 
— 





Miles Percentage 
Agriculture and rough grazing 63 50-4 
Settlement areas 23 18-4 
Service establishments 4 3:2 
Industries 2 1-6 
Forestry 6 4-8 
Nature Reserve and Sites of Special Scientific interest 22 17-6 
Holiday camping and caravanning 3 2:4 
Commons 2 1:6 
Total 125 100:0 


rere 


Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 


The tourist industry has been expanding for the last 20-30 years, but only in the last 
decade has this trend rapidly accelerated. This is evident from the increase in the 
volume of traffic into and out of Anglesey, and from the increase in the number of 
caravans on sites permitted for holiday purposes. 

In the summer of 1964, the County Council commissioned the British Travel 
Association to carry out a survey in conjunction with the Council to assess the 
importance of the tourist industry to the county and make recommendations for 
dealing with problems brought to light and for encouraging and controlling the 
growth of the industry. Further investigations have been carried out and it is possible 
to deduce a trend as shown in the following table: 


























1954 1964 1966 
Number of vehicles entering the county during 23,500 64,000 75,000 
August week 
Number of holiday caravans on site 705 2,875 3,610 
Number of tents 250 1,225 1,000 
Number of beds in hotel and guest house, etc. 3,000 4,300 5,000 
Number of staying visitors 77,000 160,000 200,000 





In 1964 it was estimated that in addition to the staying visitors, one million day 
visitors came to Anglesey and a total of £24m. was spent in the county. Traffic volumes 
are increasing by 10% per annum and the volume of traffic crossing the suspension 
bridge into the county suggests that almost 14 million day visitors came during the 
holiday periods of 1966. Taken together with the increased number of staying visitors, 
the holiday industry in Anglesey would seem to be worth almost £2-6 million to the 
economy of the island. The holiday season extends from May to September and 
reaches its peak period in July and August. During this period holiday accommodation 
is fully occupied, and the coast is subjected to great pressure. 

Estimated holiday accommodation at the time of the 1964 survey and at present is 
shown below. It is surprising to note that the number of tents has fallen. 


*The National Parks Commission’s measurements of coastal land uses are set out in Part Three, 
pages 48-54, 
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Type of accommodation (Number of beds) 1964 1966 
Private hotels and guest houses 1,900 2,300 
Farm houses and private houses 1,100 1,400 
Furnished accommodation 1,300 1,300 
*Caravans 8,500 10,800 
*Tents 3,000 2,500 
Total ° 15,800 18,300 


—_— 
*Assuming an average of 3 beds per caravan and 23 beds per tent. 


It would appear that, unless there is a major economic depression, regional develop- 
ments and the national trends in population, leisure and car ownership, will be re- 
flected in the pressure on the region in which Anglesey is growing in importance. 
The demand for holiday accommodation and facilities continue to increase, and the 
demand for residential development will also become more intense. 

The estimated 1965 mid-year resident population of Anglesey was about 55,500— 
an increase of 7:3% since 1961. It is estimated that 35,800 persons lived in the coastal 
area in 1961 compared to 38,150 at present, an increase of 6-5 %. This rising population, 
which is not common to the other rural counties of Wales, points to the growing 
popularity of Anglesey and, in particular, the attraction of its coast. 

Deep water and anchorages inshore are potential locations for certain industries, 
as Associated Octel at Amlwch, and the nuclear power station at Wylfa testify 
(Plate 5). From time to time it must be expected that special industrial needs will 
have to be considered. However, when considering demand and potential it must 
be borne in mind that the holiday industry, which ranks third in importance in the 
economic life of Anglesey, depends upon the attractiveness of the coastline, scenery 
and quietness of the island. This was revealed by the 1964 survey. The number of 
applications for development in the county as a whole has doubled in the last six 
years from 600 to 1,200 a year. During the last five years approval has been given for 
4,000 dwellings, which is more than 20% of the total number in the county in April, 
1966. 

Between the Ist January and the 3rd August, 1966, the following permissions and 
refusals for residential, holiday and other development in the coastal area indicate 
the continued pressure in spite of the economic situation. 

















Approved Refused 
Applications for planning permission No. of No. of 
applications Acres applications Acres 
Residential development 65 65 §2 121 
Holiday development (caravan, etc.) 13 48 Ve 9 
Other uses 13 12 —_ —_ 


(industry, car parks, public buildings, 
shops, etc.) 





Totals 91 125 69 130 


The following planning problems in the coastal areas emerge from an assessment of 
the present situation: 
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The maintenance of a healthy agricultural industry in the county, bearing in 
mind the changing pattern in agricultural methods, such as the increasing size of 
farm units, further mechanisation and larger buildings. 


The maintenance of the physical attractions of the county. 
The demand for residential development. 
The demand for holiday accommodation of all types. 


The pressures on the available beaches and centres of coastal attraction and the 
general change in character of these areas. 


The general need for increased holiday facilities including parking areas, lay-bys, 
picnic areas, conveniences, direction signs and information centres, etc. 


The possible demand for new sites for industry, depending upon the local 
attributes of the area. 


The preservation of the areas of special scientific interest of all kinds. 


Planning intentions with respect to the coast 


The planning intentions of the County Council may be summed up as follows: 


1 


That the agricultural industry, because of its economic and social importance, 
should be interfered with as little as possible. The maintenance of a healthy 
agricultural industry will go a long way to preserve the natural amenities of the 
coast. The scientific interest of those areas which are primarily agricultural, or 
backed by agricultural land, should receive special consideration. 


That development in existing coastal settlements should be in depth and linear 
coastal development not permitted; and that detailed investigations into village 
and hamlet development should be carried out to determine the extent to which 
expansion should be permitted. 


That the building of isolated houses in the coastal areas should be prohibited 
except where these are necessary in the interests of agriculture or in accordance 
with some over-riding national need. 


That the existing caravan policy should be strictly enforced. 


That a strong attempt should be made to create a coastal footpath around the 
county. There are, however, certain areas where, because of agricultural, scien- 
tific or physical reasons, it may not be possible or desirable to give general access 
to the actual foreshore. 





That Article 4 Directions should be submitted to the Secretary of State in order 
to restrict development in some of the Classes permitted under Article 3 of the 
Town and Country Planning General Development Order, 1963, for areas where 
it is regarded as being vital to maintain the character of the countryside. 


That Tree Preservation Orders should be made on woodlands in the coastal areas 
where these are considered of paramount importance in the landscape, and that 
tree planting should be encouraged where this is possible and desirable. 


That generally the parking of cars on sand dunes and beaches be prohibited. 
Action will be and is being taken in conjunction with the district councils to 
provide suitable car parks in the popular coastal areas. 


That those areas which are designated as being of special scientific interest should 
not be opened up for general holiday purposes and that Class III and minor 
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roads giving access to the more remote parts of the coastal area generally should 
not be widened. Nor should they be widened where they serve remote beaches, 
although passing-bays could be provided within the confines of the existing 
boundary walls. 


10 That the Menai Strait should be regarded as a special area and another attempt 
made with the adjoining county to reach a policy of control and conservation in 


this area. 


11 That detailed ‘action plans’ should be prepared and implemented in co-operation 
with the district councils and other interested bodies for all coastal areas in the 
county, to secure the development and preservation of the coast. For this pur- 
pose the coast has been divided into ten sections and a detailed plan and report 
is being prepared for each section. A pilot scheme for the Moelfre-Amlwch 
section has been prepared and agreement has been reached in principle. It is 
hoped that the proposals will be implemented during the next three to five years. 
These include the revision of footpath systems; provision of car parks, picnic 
areas, public conveniences; improvement of the main highways and provision 
of passing bays on rural roads; suggestions for enhancing the natural beauty of 
the area by tree planting and removal of substandard development and other 
eyesores, 


12 That where in the past planning permission has been granted for development 
which has not been carried out, and where it is considered that if planning per- 
mission was now to be sought it would be refused, the authority intend to 
investigate the possibility of revoking the past decisions. 


13. That certain settlements in the county should be regarded as potential sailing 
areas, that is Amlwch Port, Beaumaris, Cemaes (plate 17), Dulas, Holyhead, 
Moel-y-don, Red Wharf Bay, Rhosneigr, Traeth Bychan and Trearddur Bay 
and that a detailed survey should be made of the facilities available and lacking, 
with a view to improving them in these centres. Sailing, with its attendant 
inconveniences to other people, should be discouraged elsewhere. 


14 That a policy of controlling power boating should be adopted in the interests of 
safety and to safeguard the quiet enjoyment of the seaside by the majority of 
staying and day visitors to the coastal areas of the county. 


It should be appreciated that the whole purpose of the above recommendations is 
to enhance, and not restrict, the enjoyment of people living in the county and retain 
the present way of living within the county. At the same time the recommendations 
aim to encourage the basic industries of agriculture and tourism and discourage 
activities which would inevitably destroy the whole character of the coastline of 
Anglesey, and therefore of the county itself. 
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COUNTY OF DENBIGH 


The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. A. V. Lewis, pip T P, 
MTPI, the County Planning Officer 


The Denbighshire coastline extends 114 miles westwards from the estuary of the 
River Clwyd, at Kinmel Bay, to a point one mile beyond Rhos-on-Sea. From Kinmel 
Bay, the first 44 miles comprise a generous coastal plain. This then contracts, backed 
by steeply rising ground, to focus on Penmaen Head, a promontory rising to some 
250 feet. There the configuration encompasses the wide arc of Colwyn Bay to Rhos- 
on-Sea, backed by a steeply hilly hinterland. 


Character and types of development 


From east to west, developed parts of the Abergele urban district are Kinmel Bay, 
Towyn, Pensarn, Llanddulas, the town of Abergele itself (population 10,000) being 
behind Pensarn, three-quarters of a mile from the coast. Residential development at 
Kinmel Bay is badly laid out and has an inadequate road system. 


Residential development occurs again at Towyn, where the principal land uses are 
holiday chalets, caravan and tented sites, with shops and amusement halls. The 
County Council own approximately 90 acres of land between Towyn and Kinmel 
Bay, part of which has been approved for industrial development. 


Recent rapid residential development at Pensarn is quickly using up the available 
land there. The building of a road by-passing Abergele and Llanddulas is about to 
begin. For much of its length it will adjoin the railway which already runs along this 
coast. In recent decisions on appeals relating to applications for residential develop- 
ment on the golf course at Abergele, and in the Gwrych Castle Park, the Secretary 
of State for Wales indicated that, for the time being at least, development of much of 
the golf course should be restricted, and there should be no development in the 
Gwyrch Castle grounds. (See plate 11.) Considerable areas of land have been approved 
for development in Colwyn Bay (population 24,000) and the development of it is 
proceeding steadily. Because of the scarcity of sites on the lower slopes, high land to 
the south of the town is being used for residential development. 


The quarrying of high quality limestone between Llanddulas and Colwyn Bay is 
likely to continue for some years. (See plate 3.) 


Holiday and recreational traffic 


The following table shows the number of ‘bed spaces’ for holidaymakers in Colwyn 
Bay and Abergele at the peak of the 1966 season. 
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Holiday bed spaces 








Kind of accommodation 
” ° Colwyn Bay Abergele 








Hotels and guest houses 2,500 210 
Holiday flats 2,000 110 
Holiday camps (caravans and chalets) 650 26,400 
Tents 90 600 
Private houses : 

Bed and breakfast 2,800 80 

Full board 2,000 500 
Total bed spaces 10,040 27,900 
Resident visitors 10,000 28,000 
Day visitors 7,000 4,500 
Peak number of visitors 17,000 32,500 


The trend in chalets and caravans at Abergele (see plate 13) since 1959 has been as 
follows: 


1959 1963 1966 


Chalets 1,302 1,333 1,364 


Caravan 6,351 6,205 6,379 
—_— U5, 379 


Peak numbers of visitors to Llanddulas have been estimated at 4,000 and to Glan 
Conway, 280; the number to the Denbighshire coastal area as a whole is estimated at 
54,000. 

Much sub-standard holiday development has been removed and a considerable 
improvement achieved in the form and layout of holiday accommodation. 


Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 


The construction of a barrage across the Dee Estuary would bring this part of the 
North Wales coastline within 30 minutes motoring time from Liverpool and the 
populated areas of the Wirral peninsula. 


Demand for building in Abergele, generated mainly by people wishing to retire 
there from Merseyside and the Manchester area, is stronger than elsewhere in the 
county. Apart from sites available at Kinmel Bay and Towyn there are approximately 
100 acres of land covered by planning permissions for residential development at 
Abergele. The dwellings being erected are uniform in character, usually bungalows 
within the £2,000-£4,000 price range. Land is available in Colwyn Bay, mostly away 
from the town centre. 


The land now devoted to holiday use is already more than can be assimilated in 
this coastal area without detriment. Future policy must be to restrict, rather than to 
expand, this use. Possibilities of using alternative areas for recreation and accom- 
modation deeper inland need study. 


Planning intentions with respect to the coast 


Residential development 


Colwyn Bay: Here the intention is to consolidate existing areas, through the develop- 
ment of land for which planning permissions have already been granted. 


Abergele: The growth of Abergele will provide for future increases in population and 
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housing demand. Considerable expansion can be anticipated in Towyn and Kinmel 
Bay, where land will be available beyond the expected requirement. 


Holiday development 


No additional land along the coast will be released for large scale holiday camping. 
Traditional forms of holiday accommodation in certain areas are being extended and 
converted to meet changing needs and tastes in holiday and leisure pursuits. 


Mineral working 


Mineral working will continue. The Council intend to ensure that the affected parts 
of the coast are rehabilitated and the foreshore restored to public use and provided 
with facilities for recreational enjoyment. 


Industrial development 


It is intended that new industrial development shall for the most part take place on 
two particular sites; on some 18 acres to the south-west of existing industrial develop- 
ment at Mochdre; and on some 22 acres at Tir Prince, Towyn. 


Commercial development 


It is intended that development for shopping, office and allied commercial purposes 
shall take place in the established town centres of Abergele, Colwyn Bay and Old 
Colwyn. Further development of minor sub-centres at Kinmel Bay, Llanddulas, 
Mochdre, Rhos-on-Sea and Towyn, may also be anticipated. 


Amenity 


The Council will ensure that the existing natural characteristics of the coast are 
retained and safeguarded. Certain areas will be kept free of development (e.g. the 
Gwrych Castle area) and existing development will be kept under continual review. 


Organisation and research 


A planning and research project currently being carried out on the North Wales 
coast is a Land Use and Transportation Survey covering the towns of Colwyn Bay, 
Llandudno and Conway. 


Planning decisions made in the coastal area of Denbighshire, during the year ended 
December 31st, 1965, numbered 591, 


In Denbighshire no delegation arrangements operate for any part of the coast. 
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COUNTY OF FLINT 


The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. G. Vaughan Rees, FRGS, 
DIPTP, AMTPI, AIHE, the County Planning Officer 


Types of coastline 


The sea coast of Flintshire stretches from the Clwyd estuary at Rhyl to the Dee 
estuary at the Point of Air, a distance of eight miles. Before development took place 
the whole length comprised gently sloping sandy beaches backed by sand dunes which 
formed a natural obstacle to erosion. Inland of the dunes, the land is generally low 
lying and in some parts is below the level of high water. Between the Point of Air and 
Prestatyn the coastal strip is narrow, and at about half to three-quarters of a mile 
from the sea rises sharply to the Clwdian Range of hills, which runs southwards 
forming the easterly side of the Vale of Clwyd. Between Prestatyn and Rhyl the 
hinterland is generally below 100 feet (O.D.) and is mainly good agricultural land. 

Development at Rhyl and Prestatyn has, over the years, resulted in the denudation 
of the sand dunes, with consequent coastal erosion. Sea walls and other defence works 
now stretch from the Voryd at the west end of Rhyl to Bastion Road, Prestatyn, a 
distance of 4 miles. East of the Rhyl/Prestatyn boundary, the sand dunes still remain, 
although in some places, where the beaches are intensively used by the public, the 
protective grass covering is worn away so that wind erosion takes place. 

Immediately beyond the Point of Air the character of the coastline changes to 
esturial saltings; an area here has been notified as a site of scientific interest by the 
Nature Conservancy. The area is described as sandspit, mud and saltmarsh and is 
especially notable in winter and during migration seasons for the large numbers and 
variety of birds which find refuge there. 


Character and types of development 


Almost the whole sea coast is devoted to development of holiday and recreational use. 
Between the Voryd and Splash Point, Rhyl, a main traffic route runs parallel to the 
sea wall flanked on its southerly side by hotels, boarding houses, flatlets, shops and 
amusements. On the seaward side of the road there is a promenade with a swimming 
pool, bowling greens, tennis courts, theatres and gardens. From Splash Point to the 
Rhyl/Prestatyn boundary the land between the sea wall and the main coast road has 
some residential development, but is mainly open and occupied by the Rhyl golf 
course. Development on the south side of the road in this area consists of holiday 
caravan and chalet camps. 

A higher proportion of the land north of the main road in Prestatyn is used for 
residential purposes; but mixed with the residential development are holiday camps 
and open recreation areas, particularly near the coastline. This area also contains a 
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swimming pool, a trotting stadium, a hotel and the Prestatyn golf links. South of the 
main road the development is almost entirely residential. 

Between the outlet of the Prestatyn Gutter and the Point of Air there is little 
permanent residential development. This section has, however, an extensive area of 
substandard shack development. 

The residential parts of Rhyl and Prestatyn extend inland, mainly south of the 


Chester-Holyhead railway, and in post-war years there has been an expansion of 
housing areas at Rhuddlan and Dyserth. 


Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 


Since the war there has been little or no increase in the amount of hotel accommoda- 
tion. What have increased in number are chalets and caravans for staying holiday- 
makers. Another trend is the conversion of boarding houses into holiday flatlets. 

It is estimated that over 75% of visitors at peak periods are day trippers arriving 
mainly by car and coach. So long as parking accommodation can be expanded, day 
visitors are expected to increase; the amount of flatlet accommodation will also 
increase. 

Saturation point, so far as caravan sites are concerned, has been reached at Rhyl 
and Prestatyn. However, there is scope for an increase of about 2,000 standings in 
the Holywell rural district, mainly at Talacre Warren. 

The holiday season extends from May to September reaching a peak during 
August, but any fine weekend will see an influx of day visitors arriving by private cars, 

The following table gives estimates of accommodation and day visitors during the 
peak holiday period in the coastal area. 


Numbers of day and resident visitors* 

















Part of Part of 

District Rhyl UD Prestatyn Holywell RD St. Asaph RD Total 

U.D. 
Estimated number of persons 20,600 8,450 9,270 4,725 43,045 
accommodated 
Peak number of day visitors 79,400 31,550 500 400 111,850 
Total number of resident and 100,000 40,000 9,770 5,125 154,895 
day visitors 





There is no doubt that the continued growth of Rhyl and Prestatyn, due mainly to 
retirement migration, is directly related to the natural and other amenities provided 
by their position on the coast. 

The Wales Tourist Board’s estimate of the annual expenditure in Flintshire by 
tourists (excluding day visitors) is £4,500,000. 

Statistics relating to the Rhyl employment exchange area show that a relatively 
large proportion of the employed population are engaged in miscellaneous services 


*This may be compared with the following estimates made by the Wales Tourist Board for the whole 
county in 1965: hotels, guest houses, bed and breakfast, hostels and furnished accommodation— 
11,225 beds; camps—2,500 beds; and caravans—25,275 beds; making a total of 39,000. 
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and distributive trades. Unemployment is at a peak during winter months and at a 
minimum during June, July and August, pointing to the seasonal nature of some 
oceupations. 

The fact that practically all the undeveloped coastal land (with the exception of the 
Talacre Warren area) is now owned by the district councils should simplify planning 
control. The principal problems are concerned mainly with traffic congestion in the 
town of Rhyl and providing for a substantial addition to the capacity of car parks 
so as to accommodate an increasing number of day visitors. (See plate 8). At present 
most of the streets at Rhyl between the Chester-Holyhead railway and the sea are 
used for car parking at peak periods, causing congestion in the town centre and a 
deterioration of amenities in adjoining residential areas. 


Planning intentions 


In the interim period, before the adoption of detailed policies and proposals, the 
County Council have approved a Coastal Preservation and Policies Map for the 
purpose of development control. 

Proposals for the town centres of Rhyl and Prestatyn are being prepared and will 
deal particularly with traffic and parking problems, central area redevelopment and 
the provision of additional access and other facilities near beaches not at present 
intensively used. 

So far as the Talacre camping area is concerned, it is intended to clear all unsightly 
shack development and redevelop on more intensive lines so as to increase accom- 
modation. Redevelopment at present is awaiting provision of additional water supplies 
and a main drainage system, but the latter is expected to be available in two or three 
years’ time. 


Organisation 


Delegation agreements have been made between the County Council and each of 
the eleven district councils. Briefly the functions delegated are as follows: 


G) the receipt and determination of all applications for permission to develop; 
(ii) the making and enforcement of Tree Preservation Orders; 


(iii) the receipt and dealings with notices of proposed works affecting buildings of 
special architectural or historic interest; 


(iv) the service of notices requiring the proper maintenance of vacant sites; and 


(v) the receipt and determination of all applications for express consent to display 
advertisements (except in the St. Asaph rural district). 


The agreement provides for all applications to be forwarded to the County Planning 
Officer. In cases where the district council disagree with his recommendations the 
applications are referred to the County Planning Committee for decision. Certain 
applications, e.g. for ‘bad neighbour’ and ‘out of accord’, development are considered 
by the County Planning Committee before the Planning Officer reports to the district 
councils. 

The annual numbers of planning decisions during 1964/65 inthe Rhyl and Prestatyn 
urban districts are shown in the following table: 
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Rhyl 






Prestatyn 
Development 














Approved Refused Approved Refused 


Total 
decisions 











1964 1965 | 1964 1965 | 1964 1965 








1964 





1965 








































Housing 53 51 8 4 84 43 ee 
Change of use 40 31 8 6 41 6 2 1 
Others 122 150 61 44 3 





1964 





1965 





61 43 
202 207 

















215 232 32 20 92 
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COUNTY OF CHESHIRE 


The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. K. O. Male, FRICS, 
MTPI, AMIMUNE, the County Planning Officer 


Types of coastline 


This coastline falls into four main types: (i) muddy salt marsh, at Ince marshes on the 
Mersey and on the Dee Coast south of Heswall; (ii) low cliffs with sand and pebble 
beaches, between West Kirby and Heswall; (iii) promenades and sandy beaches, at 
West Kirby and Hoylake; and (iv) embankments, walls and industrial development, 
along most of the Mersey coast north of Ellesmere Port. The main change taking place 
is the rapid growth of salt marsh in the Dee estuary. 


Character and types of development 


The Mersey coast: There is almost continuous industrial development along the 
Mersey coast. However, at New Ferry and Eastham Ferry small areas of public open 
space adjoin the coast. While these provide fine views over the river, the beaches are 
not attractive. At Ince marshes a site of special scientific interest has been designated. 
The Dee coast: In contrast, the Dee coast has no industrial development. The main 
built-up areas are at Hoylake and West Kirby which are ‘dormitory’ residential areas 
with tourist facilities, including swimming baths, boating pools and promenades. 
The development adjacent to the coast is mostly residential, but about half the coast 
is open land, used mostly for agriculture. The foreshore of the estuary, and of the 
two Hilbre Islands at its mouth, are areas of special scientific interest, especially for 
ornithology. Most of this coast attracts large numbers of ‘day-trip’ visitors and even 
though the estuary shore at Parkgate has been completely covered by salt marsh the 
town retains the atmosphere of a seaside resort and continues to attract visitors. 


Trends in holiday and recreational traffic 


The main trends apparent since the end of the second world war have been the 
decline in residential visitors (now a negligible number); the decline in the number of 
day-visitors travelling to the coast by train; and the increase in the number coming by 
car. The latter trend has given rise to a car parking problem at various places, in 
particular at Station Road, Thurstaston, which leads down to the shore. 

The number of people visiting this coast depends very much on the weather. The 
season extends roughly from Easter to October and the peak period of the week is 
normally Sunday afternoon. 

The value of this ‘tourist trade’ to the local economy is very small. 
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Pressures and coastal planning problems 


The pressures on the coasts for development arise from both the general expansion of 
Merseyside and from the particular needs of industries for direct access to the Mersey. 
On the Dee coast the policy of the authority is to retain as far as possible the open 
areas which remain between the urban areas. To this end, these open areas have been 
included within the draft west Cheshire green belt. There is pressure for residential 
development in this area, and it is likely to become more acute after 1970. 

On the Mersey coast there is only a limited case for preservation as the coast does 
not attract visitors and the pressure for industrial development is extremely difficult 
to resist. However, it is desirable to preserve the views over the estuary from Eastham 
Ferry Road and restrict high building in the foreground. Eastham Woods should be 
preserved as an open space between the industrial areas of Bebington and Ellesmere 
Port; and it is felt that Frodsham marshes should remain an open area between 
Runcorn new town and Ellesmere Port. It seems inevitable, however, that the 
attractive village of Ince will become completely surrounded by visually intrusive and 
noxious industry; and, at New Ferry, the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board want to 
develop an oil pumping station and storage area on the foreshore which adjoins the 
open space. 

Because the area of coast in Cheshire is small and already highly developed it is 
considered that very little increase in caravan and camping facilities should be allowed 
in the future. 

The need to provide services, such as electricity, to the urban areas of Wirral will 
continue to have an impact on the remaining rural areas. The other major problem is 
the rate at which Spartina grass is spreading and causing silting and the spread of this 
grass to previously attractive sandy beaches. Attempts have recently been made to 
control its spread by chemical spraying. 


Planning intents with respect to the coast 


Some progress has been made in improving unsightly buildings. An old colliery tip at 
Old Quay Neston has been moulded and the colliery buildings removed. A scheme is 
also being prepared for landscaping the caravan site at Station Road, Thurstaston, 
and converting the adjacent derelict gun site to a picnic area. (See plate 4.) A proposal 
has been considered to convert the disused Hoylake/Neston railway into a route for 
walking and pony riding but economic difficulties have hindered progress. 

Studies are now being carried out, with other interested parties, on the proposed 
Dee Barrage crossing. These comprise: (i) The testing of a model of the estuary at the 
Hydraulic Research Station, Wallingford; and (ii) a feasibility study by engineering 
consultants. 

If built, the barrage would have important effects on the coast. Possible develop- 
ments include: open cast coal working; water storage reservoirs; new port facilities ; 
improved communications and consequential residential and commercial develop- 
ments, Apart from these, the pattern of silting may be changed. The barrage is not 
likely to be completed before 1980. 


Organisation 


Coastal preservation is at present considered by the coastal preservation sub-committee 
which consists of members of the County Planning Committee and of the Councils of 
the urban districts of Hoylake, Wirral and Neston. 
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This sub-committee is authorised to investigate preservation measures, amenity, 
public access to, and recreational use of the coastal strip adjoining the River Dee and 
to make recommendations to the County Planning Committee. 

The control of development is delegated to all county district councils, who act on 
the advice of our area planning officer. In the event of a difference of opinion there 
are reserve powers enabling the County Planning Officer to call in applications for 
determination by the County Planning Committee. In certain restricted classes of case 
Bebington Municipal Borough, Ellesmere Port Municipal Borough and Hoylake 
Urban District have powers to determine applications without reference to the area 
planning officer. 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 


Length of coastline 


A number of measurements have been made of the length of the coastline of England 
and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of definition. 
It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets should be included 
as being ‘coastal’ and which excluded; the tidal range may be considerable. 

For the purposes of the coastal conference reports the coastline has been measured 
afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark shown on 1 
inch to | mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only in so far as they 
are considered to be ‘arms of the sea,’ for example below the lowest ferry point. Maps 
held by the Commission show the actual line along which measurements were taken. 
Except where otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, and references to ‘coastal 
frontage’, apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is shown to contain some 340 miles of coastline, the 
breakdown within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1. For the 
reasons mentioned, the frontages of the counties and county boroughs quoted in the 
table may differ from those quoted by some of the Planning Officers in their reports 
in Part Two. 


The coastal belt 


It may generally be accepted that ‘the coast’ includes more than the inter-tidal fore- 
shore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted definition 
of acoastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it was left generally 
to the discretion of the local planning authorities to map land use information relating 
to the coastal zone, and this has been summarised on the map at the end of this report. 
As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies considerably in width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected and 
other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered preferable 
to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal belt’ therefore 
has been taken to include all land within one mile of the ‘coastal frontage’ as defined 
above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the tables, and references to the 
‘coastal belt,’ apply to the strip of land contained within this definition. 

In the report area this belt (which, it must be emphasised, serves only as a basis for 
measurement) comprises some 174,383 acres made up as follows: Anglesey C.C. 
56,447 ac, Caernarvonshire C.C. 66,554 ac, Cheshire C.C. 8,150 ac, Denbighshire 
C.C. 7,603 ac, Flintshire C.C. 13,261 ac, and Merionethshire C.C. 22,368 acres. 


Developed coastal frontage 


The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in Table 2. 
This indicates that 24-1 % of the coast in the report area may be regarded as ‘developed’ 
or committed for development. 
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Protective ownerships and classifications 


Table 3 shows that 12% of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more forms 
of protective ownership, which cover 6-4% of the coastal belt. Nearly 80% of the 
frontage and over 50% of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas 
which infer some degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional to 
the protective ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in Table 3 
may overlap with those in Table 4 (e.g. within the boundaries of National Parks or 
Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty there may well be certain categories of land 
shown in Table 3). 


Policies of protection 


Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered by 
protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between policies 
forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, which never- 
theless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. It should be noted, 
however, that in some cases local planning authorities have included areas of existing 
development within the areas covered by protective policies. Excluding areas to which 
the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting development applies, 72-2 % of the coastal 
frontage and 64-6% of the coastal belt in the report area are covered by specific 
policies restricting new development. 


Defence and other Government land 


The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the report 
area as a whole, 2-2% of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 


Table 1: Length of coastline 





Coastal 


























Local Planning Authority Frontage 
(miles) 
2 nglesey C.C. 125-5 
Caernarvonshire c.c, 126-2 
Cheshire C.c, 13-9 
Denbighshire c.Cc. 11-9 
Flintshire C.c. 22-0 
Merionethshire C.c. . 40-0 
TOTAL for report area 339-5 


Le enReennnainnnteennemenmememameeneanemaeennneneesteieneee 
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Table 3: Protective ownerships 


(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 













National Forestry National Local Local 
Trust Com- Nature Nature Authority! Others? 
mission Reserves Reserves 


Local Planning 


Authority miles %3 

























Anglesey C.C. 46 7:0 — —_— 1:25 





Caernarvonshire C.C. 11-85 9:4 

















Cheshire C.C. 0-75 5:4 
Denbighshire C.C. 
Flintshire C.C. 2-9 13-2 





Merionethshire C.C, 





0-1 





5:6 














TOTAL for report area 6:15 4-6 12-6 40-55 12-0* 





(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



















































National Forestry National Local Local Total 

Local Planning Trust Com- Nature Nature Authority! Others? 

Authority mission Reserves Reserves acres %3 
Anglesey C.C. 38:4 2,148-0 1,356°8 — — 652:8 4196-0 7-4 
Caernarvonshire C.C.} 659-2 344-0 — — 1,315°2 379:2 2,697-6 4:7 
Cheshire C.C. 236-9 629-7 7:7 
Denbighshire C.C, 241-6 584-0 7:7 
Flintshire C.C. _ =_— =< 752-0 _ 752-0 5:7 
Merionethshire C.C. 3:2 256-0 896:0 — — 1,228°8 2,384:°0 10-7 








nr 


TOTAL for report area] 729-6 2,920:8 2,252:8 — 2,545°7 2,794 +4 
a 


* % of total coast within report area. 


11,243°3  6-4* 


1ncluding large parks. 2e.g. commons, etc. 
3% of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 4: Other protective classifications 
(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 










Confirmed 
National Areas of Sites of 





Local Planning 














Authority Parks Outstanding Scientific 
Natural Interest miles % 
Beauty 












110-7 27-1 137:8 109-7 





Anglesey C.C. 











94-1 745 





















Caernarvonshire C.C. 59°5 33°4 

Cheshire C.C, — _— 5:3 5:3 38-7 
Denbighshire C.C. 

Flintshire C.C. 0-9 47 





Merionethshire C.C, 31-8 





79°58 















TOTAL for report area 30-4 170:2 





269-9 79-5* 


(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 






Confirmed 









Local Planning National Areas of Sites of Total 

Authority Parks Outstanding Scientific ———~ 
Natural Interest acres %1 
Beauty 













Anglesey C.C. 





_ 38,930-2 2,963 -2 41,893 74:4 











Caernarvonshire C.C. 2444-8 22,8096 4,956 -8 30,211 45:4 












Cheshire C.C. a 1,942-4 









4 
+2 
1,942:4 23-8 
Denbighshire C.C. 44°38 8 






44 0-6 





Flintshire C.C. 83-2 83:2 0-6 












Merionethshire C,C. 14,009 -6 _— 915-2 14,924-8 66-7 

















TOTAL for report area 





16,454-4 61,739-8 10,905-6 89,099 





* % of total coast within report area. 


1% of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 5: Areas held for Defence purposes or by 
Government departments 1 











Coastal 
Frontage 


Within 
Local Planning Coastal Belt 


Authority 





miles acres %2 











Anglesey C.C. 





Caernarvonshire C.C. 108-8 0-2 





Cheshire C.C. 





Denbighshire C.C. 





Flintshire C.C. 





Merionethshire C.C. 


—— 


TOTAL for report area 


*% of total coast within report area. 


10ther than Forestry Commission or Nature Conservancy. 
2% of total coast within local planning authority’s area. 
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Table 6: Policies of protection 1 


(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 










Policies of Other 
Protection in Policies of 

Development _Protection2 
Plan 





Local Planning 
Authority 






miles %3 





Anglesey C.C. 


























Caernarvonshire C.C. 103-0 87-6 
Cheshire C.C. 2:5 18-0 
Denbighshire C.C, 3:0 25-2 
Flintshire C.C. 2-6 717°8 
Merionethshire C.C. 26-4 66:0 






TOTAL for report area 


(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 









Policies of Other 
Protection in _ Policies of 
Development _Protection2 
Plan 






Local Planning 
Authority 





Total 













acres %3 















Anglesey C.C. 16-0 51,569-0 51,585 -0 











Caernarvonshire C.C, 37,103 -8 7,408 -0 44,511-8 67-0 











Cheshire C.C, 1,808 -0 _ 1808-0 22-2 











Denbighshire C.C. 





729-6 2,678 -0 3,407-6 45-0 











Flintshire C.C. 





73-6 1,951 -4 2,025:0 15-3 















Merionethshire C.C. 6,873 -6 2,448 -0 9,321-6 47-6 








TOTAL for report area 






46,604 -6 66,054-4 112,659-0 


* % of total coast within report area. 


lie. where local planning authorities intend substantially to prohibit new development. 
2e,g. adopted by resolution but not yet in development plan. 
3% of total coast within local Planning authority's area. 
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Part Four 





Increases in the retired 
population 
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THE RETIRED POPULATION 


The growing number of elderly people who wish to retire to the seaside bring about 
major pressures on some parts of the coast. Besides creating a demand for develop- 
ment, this leisured section of the community makes demands on recreational facilities; 
and by upsetting the age balance of local populations they give rise to certain social 
problems. It was decided, therefore, to make a statistical study so as to compare the 
extent of retirement to the coast region by region. The scale of the changes along the 
coasts of North Wales and Cheshire is shown in the accompanying statistical table 
and diagrams and described in the following brief comment. 


Population 


At the 1961 census there were approximately 370,000 people living along the coasts of 
North Wales and Cheshire, of whom 19-4% were of pensionable age. The national 
percentage is 14-8. The number of pensionable people living along this coast has risen 
by just over 10,000 since 1951 when they constituted 17-3% of a population of just 
over one-third of a million. 


Distribution of pensionable population 


Although the pensionable population is somewhat higher than the national average 
along most of this coast, it is lowest in Anglesey and Cheshire and highest in Denbigh- 
shire and Caernarvonshire. The greatest concentrations occur in the coastal resorts. 
Of the 16 districts having a pensionable population of 20% or more, 12 are resorts and 
the remainder rural district which are suffering depopulation. 


Growth of pensionable population 


During the decade 1951-1961 the pensionable population of England and Wales 
increased by 1% from 13-8% of the total population to 14-8%. On this coast it has 
risen by 2-1% from 17:3% to 19-4%. 

The rate of change, however, varied markedly from district to district. Some 
districts in Cheshire and Anglesey experienced a decrease whereas the coastal resorts 
had a relatively high rate of increase. Of the 11 districts which increased by 3% or 
more, 8 were resorts and the remainder rural districts suffering depopulation. 


Conclusion 


Along much of the North Wales and Cheshire coasts the pensionable population does 
not greatly exceed the national average and is either declining or slowly increasing. 
The coastal resorts, however, are experiencing a rapid growth of pensionable popu- 
lation and resorts such as Llandudno and Colwyn Bay already have nearly 30% of 
their population of pensionable age. If the present rates of increase are maintained 
then the pressures resulting from the presence of a large retired population will 
become an increasingly important factor in the planning of the coast. 
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Table 7: Changes in pensionable populations of 
coastal and adjacent areas, 1951—61 











1951 Census 1961 Census Inter- 





censal 
Administrative Total Pension- Pension- | Total Pension- Pension- | change 
areas Popula- able pop- able pop. | popula- able pop- able pop. Jin per- 


tion ulation as %of tion ulation as % of centage 
total pop. total pop. | of pen- 
sioners 
























































Merionethshire 
Deudraeth R.D. 7,131 0-0 
Barmouth U.D. 2,472 2-6 
Dolgellau U.D. 2,246 0-5 
Dolgeliau R.D. 9,670 69 
Towyn U.D, 4,491 4-0 
TOTAL 26,010 3:4 
Total for whole of 
Merionethshire 41,465 19 
Caernarvonshire 
Llandudno U.D. “4 5,066 14 8-0 
Conway M.B. ob, 2,703 +4 5:9 
Penmaenmawr U.D. “2 964 6 4-4 
Llanfairfechan U.D. 2 627 Lrg 2:5 
Ogwen R.D. +2 956 “4 32 
Bangor M.B. +4 2,033 SS 0-7 
Bethesda U.D. “4 719 2 1:8 
Gwyrfai R.D. “8 3,999 +4 1-6 
Caernarvon M.B. “8 1,595 6 7-8 
Lleyn R.D. “0 3,488 ‘0 3-0 
Pwilheli M.B. “9 763 ‘0 3-7 
Criccieth U.D. 6 407 “4 2-8 
Portmadoc U.D. “4 792 ‘0 1-6 
TOTAL ‘7 24,112 o 3-3 
Total for whole of 
Caernarvonshire 21,917 “ 121,767 25410 20:9 33 
Anglesey 
Beaumaris M.B. 42 1,962 415 27+7 39 
Aethwy R.D. +2 | 10,141 1858 78:4 0-2 
Menai Bridge U.D. “8 2,335 380 16:4 —2:4 
Valley R.D. ‘0 | 12,691 1,853 714-6 -0-4 
Holyhead U.D. *2 | 10,412 1,701 716-2 1-0 
Twreelyn R.D. “9 8,056 1,624 20-0 2:7 
Amlwch U.D. ‘0 2,902 554 19:0 0:0 
Llangefni U.D. “6 3,206 427 132 -0°4 
TOTAL “6 | 51,705 8812 17:0 0-4 
Total for whole of 
Anglesey 50,660 . 51,705 8812 17:0 0-4 
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Changes in pensionable populations of coastal 
and adjacent areas 1951—61 (continued) 
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1951 Census 1961 Census Inter- 
censal 
Administrative Total Pension- Pension- | Total Pension- Pension- change 
areas popula- ablepop able pop. | popula- able pop- able pop. | in per- 
tion ulation as %of tion ulation as %of centage 
total pop. total pop. | of pen- 
sioners 
Denbighshire 
Colwyn Bay M.B. 22,283 5644 25-4 23,201 6,760 29:0 3:6 
Abergele U.D. 7,543 1,482 19-6 7,996 1,927 4-6 
TOTAL 29,826 7,126 24:0 31,197 8,687 39 
Total for whole of 
Denbighshire 170,726 26,024 15:2 174,151 30,096 2:0 



























Flintshire 

Rhyl U.D. 18,868 3,558 78:2 21,737 4,794 0 3-2 
Prestatyn U.D. 8823 2,118 24:0 10,786 3,049 28-4 4:4 
Holywell R.D. 22,331 3,551 15-9 21,636 3,692 17-0 1-7 
Holywell U.D. 8,197 928 17:4 8477 1,113 13-2 1:8 
Flint M.B. 14,267 1,454 10-2 13,707 1,704 12:4 2:2 
Connah’‘s Quay U.D. 7,364 751 10-2 8,375 846 10:0 -0:2 
TOTAL 79,850 12,360 15:4 84,718 15,198 “9 2:5 








Total for whole of 





















Flintshire 145,279 20,135 13-9 150,082 24,109 asd 
Cheshire 

Neston U.D. 1,778 ‘0 0:2 
Wirral U.D. 21,894 3,550 76:2 0-4 
Hoylake U.D. 30,936 5,263 17-0 32,273 6,225 19:3 2-3 
TOTAL 11,553 4 7-0 


Total for whole of 
Cheshire (excluding 
Wallasey C.B. & 
Birkenhead C.B.) 





1,014,637 142,676 1,123,927 165,373 





Total for whole of 
N. Wales and 
Cheshire 






1,783,795 259,507 14-5 | 1,898,233 297,313 





Total for coasts of 
N. Wales and 
Cheshire 361,528 62,294 17:3 











371,939 72,847 19-4 
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FIGURE 3 - Coastal eyesores - overleaf 
(see note on page V). 
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FLINTSHIRE 


i . Derelict or unsightly buildings (wartime or other) 


x Incompatible unauthorised development 
De) Boundary of Report Area 
—- Local Planning Authority Boundary 


—_—_— Coastline 


FIGURE 3 
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Coastal Survey — suggested rehabilitation of Porth-y-Nant area. (Report to National Parks 
Commission, September, 1966). 


Draft Coastal Preservation Policies Map and Explanatory Statement. (Submitted to the 
Secretary of State - August, 1966)*. 


County of Anglesey 
Report on holiday caravan and camping sites, by the County Planning Officer. 
Tourism Survey in Anglesey by the British Travel Association. 


Coastal development and preservation (Moelfre — Amlwch): a report by County Planning 
Officer. 


Report on sites of special interest to naturalists on the coast of Anglesey, by North Wales 
Naturalists’ Trust. 


Accommodation List: Anglesey Tourist Association. 
The Anglesey Coast, by the County Planning Officer. 


County of Flint 


County Map: report and analysis of the survey, 1953. Holiday Industry (Part II, section 10); 
Conservation and Amenity Areas (section 17); Reclamation of Land (section 18); Holiday 
Industry ~ proposals (Part IV). 


Rhyl Town Centre Map: report on parking survey, 1965. 
Coastal Preservation Policies Map and Statement, 1966. 


*Copies of report, or relevant sections, available on request. 
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eet ene 


APPENDIX ONE 


THE POWERS AVAILABLE 


An outline of legislation relevant to 
coastal preservation and development 


Digest of planning legislation 


1. We have in this country what is probably the most comprehensive and highly developed 
system of land use planning in the world. With certain minor exceptions, it covers all land 
in both town and country, and all kinds of development including material changes in the 
use of land and buildings as well as building and civil engineering operations. Legislation 
on the subject has evolved through a long series of Acts beginning with the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act 1909, but it is now for the most part consolidated in the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1962. The central features of the system are: 


(a) the development plans, which show the broad purposes for which land is intended to 
be used, and 


(b) control of development in detail by the grant or refusal of planning permission. 
Planning authorities 


2. The 1962 Act designates county and county borough councils as the ‘local planning 
authorities’ responsible for administering the Act, subject to the overall responsibility 
vested in the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State for 
Wales. In certain circumstances a Joint Planning Board (representing two or more county 
or county borough councils) can be set up as the planning authority. This has been done 
in the case of two of the National Parks. 


3. County councils may with the consent of the Minister delegate certain of their functions 
(planning control and the enforcement of planning control) to county district councils, 
ie. borough, urban and rural district councils, Any county district (outside the National 
Parks and the metropolitan areas) whose population exceeds 60,000 is entitled to claim 
delegated powers as of right. The majority of county councils have exercised their power 
to delegate, though the degree of delegation varies. Most delegation agreements contain 
a provision requiring decisions on planning applications to be agreed with an official of 
the county council before the decision is issued, or in the event of disagreement to be 
referred to a joint committee of the district and county councils. It is not unusual for 
agreements to reserve major proposals for development for the decision of the county 
council. In most cases the delegation of powers of development control to county districts 
follows a similar pattern in National Parks and in other areas of high landscape yalue 
as elsewhere. 
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Development plans 


4. Every planning authority must prepare a development plan indicating the manner in 
which they propose that land in their area should be used, whether by way of develop- 
ment or otherwise, and the stages by which the development is to be carried out. The 
plan must be reviewed at least once in every period of five years, reckoned after the date 
of approval. 

5. Development plans commonly take the form of maps drawn to a scale of 1 inch to 
the mile (the county map) which show broadly the development proposals for the area, 
supplemented by town maps on the larger scale of 6 inches to the mile covering each town 
in the area in more detail. Each map is accompanied by a programme map showing the 
stages in which development is proposed and also by a written statement which sets out 
the proposals of the authority, statistical information and statements of the policies that 
will be applied in exercising development control. Development plans may designate 
Jand to be acquired compulsorily by public authorities, and define areas intended for 
comprehensive redevelopment. 


6. The boundaries of Green Belts, National Parks, designated Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty, Nature Reserves, areas of great landscape value, and areas of special 
scientific interest are shown in development plan maps, and relevant control policies are 
indicated in the written statements. Elsewhere open countryside may be shown as ‘white 
Jand’ where existing Jand uses are expected generally to remain unchanged. 


7. Development plans, and amendments to them, require the Minister’s approval. Before 
this copies must be placed on deposit for public inspection and the submission to the 
Minister must be advertised, allowing not less than six weeks for objections to the pro- 
visions of the plan to be lodged with the Minister. 


8. Where objections to the plan are made, the Minister holds a public local inquiry at 
which the objectors and the local planning authority are heard. He may then approve 
the plan or the amendment with or without modifications. 


9. Once approved the plan becomes the framework within which the planning authority 
carries out its second main function—development control. 


Control of development 


10. The Act provides that planning permission shall be required for any development 
of land. Development is defined as the carrying out of any building, engineering, mining 
or other operations in, on, over or under land; or the making of any material change in 
the use of building or other land. 


11. A number of operations and uses of land are excluded from the definition of ‘develop- 

ment’. Of these the more important are: 

(a) Works for the maintenance, improvement or alteration of a building which affect 
only the interior of the building, or do not materially affect its external appearance. 

(6) The use of buildings or other land within the curtilage of a dwelling house for any 
purpose incidental to the enjoyment of the dwelling house. 

(©) The use of any land for the purposes of agriculture or forestry, including the use of 
any building occupied together with land so used. 

(d) Changes of use within a class included in the Use Classes Order. (See para. 38.) 

(e) Works carried out by a highway authority for the maintenance or improvement of 
a road on land within the boundary of the road. 


12. An application for planning permission must be made to the appropriate county, 
borough or county district council, and must be accompanied by a plan showing the 
land and such other plans as are necessary to describe the development. Applications for 
consent to the erection of buildings may be made in ‘outline’, i.e. they may ask merely 
for the principle of the development to be approved, leaving the details to be approved 
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at a later stage. Every planning application must be accompanied by a certificate stating 
either that the applicant is the owner or has a tenancy of the land; or that he had served 
notice of his application on the owners who are known to him or has advertised in the 
local press for the benefit of those owners who are unknown to him. If there is an agri- 
cultural tenancy, the tenant must be notified of the application. 


13. Proposals for certain kinds of development must be advertised in the local press 
before application for planning permission is made; these include sewage disposal works, 
refuse tips, slaughterhouses, public lavatories, theatres, cinemas and bingo saloons or 
other buildings for indoor games. 


14. An application for permission to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 sq: 
ft. area must be accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Trade indicating that 
the proposal is consistent with the Government’s policy for the distribution of industry. 


15. In dealing with an application for planning permission a planning authority must 
have regard to the provisions of the development plan, so far as they are material to the 
application, and to any other material considerations. They must also take into account 
any representations they may have received from people upon whom notice of the appli- 
cation has been served (para. 12); or following the advertisement of an application (para. 13). 
It should be noted that the provisions of the development plan are not necessarily decisive: 
there may be ‘other material considerations’. These must however be properly related to 
town and country planning, e.g. the effect of the development on the landscape, or traffic 
implications. 


16. In the case of certain kinds of development the planning authority must consult other 
authorities before coming to a decision. They must, for example, consult the Minister of 
Transport before allowing development affecting a trunk road. They must consult the 
Minister of Agriculture before refusing permission for development which is required for 
the purposes of agriculture. They must consult the National Coal Board in the case of 
development in an area in which the Board have an interest. The Minister of Transport 
has power to direct the local planning authority to refuse permission, or to impose con- 
ditions on the grant of permission. In all other cases the authority consulted can only 
advise the planning authority; the advice need not be acted on, although it usually is. 


17. The planning authority is required to give its decision on an application within 
2 months (3 months in the case of development affecting a trunk road) unless the applicant 
agrees in writing to extend the time. The decision may be to refuse permission, to give 
permission outright or to give permission subject to conditions. 


18. Conditions attached to the grant of planning permission must concern the development 
being permitted, and they must properly relate to planning considerations. Conditions 
dealing with other matters, e.g. public health, byelaws, no matter how desirable in them- 
selves, have no proper place in a planning permission. Conditions may relate to the land 
included in the application, or they may relate to other land under the control of the 
applicant provided that they are expedient for or in the interests of the development being 
permitted. For example, permission may be granted for the erection of an office block 
subject to the condition that other land nearby which is owned by the applicant shall be 
used as a car park for the offices. 


19. Permission may be granted for an unlimited period, or it may be limited in time. 
Unless it is stated to ensure only for the benefit of a named person, a permission runs 
with the Iand and may be exercised by any person having an interest in the land. 


20. Where permission is refused or is granted subject to conditions, or where the authority 
fails to issue a decision within the prescribed time, the applicant may appeal to the Minister, 
and in reaching his decision the Minister must also have regard to the matters set out in 
para. 15. (See also paras. 29 and 30.) 
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Development not in accord with the development plan 


21. It follows from what has been said (para. 15) that a planning authority may give 
permission for development which does not accord with the development plan. But if 
they propose to grant permission for development which in their view constitutes a sub- 
stantial departure from the provisions of the plan they must refer the application to the 
Minister. He may then either authorise the authority to grant permission or direct them 
not to do so; or call the application in for his own decision. In the latter case the proposal 
is usually advertised and a public inquiry held if there are objections. 


Development by Government departments 


22. The Crown is not subject to the provisions of the Act, so that planning permission is 
not required for development by Government Departments, but in practice any Department 
proposing to carry out development first consults the local planning authority. If agreement 
cannot be reached the matter is referred to the Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and he acts as arbitrator between the parties. 


Development by local authorities 


23. In general, development by local authorities requires an application to the local 
planning authority for planning permission (but see paragraph 40 in connection with 
minor works which are permitted by the General Development Order). Exceptionally 
development by a local planning authority in its own area is deemed to have been granted 
planning permission when the authority formally resolves to carry out the development, 
unless the case needs to be referred to the Minister as a departure from the development 
plan (para. 21). In this case the planning authority is required to make application to the 
Minister. 


Development by statutory undertakers 


24. Development by statutory undertakers requires an application for planning per- 
mission in the ordinary way, except in the case of electricity power stations and overhead 
electricity lines (but see para. 40 in connection with minor works which are permitted by 
the General Development Order). If permission is refused, or is granted conditionally, any 
appeal from the undertakers lies jointly to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
and to the Minister responsible for the undertaking. 


25. Proposals for power stations and overhead electricity lines (other than service lines) 
require the consent of the Minister of Power under the Electricity Acts. When this consent 
is given, the Minister of Power also directs that planning permission shall be deemed to 
be granted, either unconditionally or subject to such conditions as he may direct. The 
legislation contains a procedure for consulting local planning authorities and for advertise- 
ment of the proposal in the local press. Objection by the local planning authority, unless 
withdrawn, must be followed by a local inquiry, and in practice such inquiries concerning 
power stations and major overhead line proposals are conducted jointly by Inspectors 
from both the Ministry of Power and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
In all other cases of overhead lines where amenity is an issue the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government is consulted. 


26. The laying of long distance pipelines is dealt with under a similar procedure. 
Publicity for planning applications 


27, Each planning authority is required to keep a register in which brief details of every 
planning application must be recorded within 14 days of receipt. Once the decision has 
been given, that too must be entered in the register. The register must be available for 
inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
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28. As mentioned above (para. 13) certain kinds of application must be advertised in 
advance by the applicant. In all other cases the planning authority is at liberty to take 
whatever steps it thinks necessary in order to ensure that it is sufficiently informed to take 
the right decision, In many cases the authority will be able to decide the application from 
its own local knowledge. In others it may consider it advisable to advertise the proposal 
in the press in order to ascertain local opinion; to seek the views of local amenity and civic 
societies; or to consult the local panel of architects or the Royal Fine Art Commission 
where matters of design are concerned. It is for the planning authority to decide, in the 
light of all the circumstances, whether or not such consultations are desirable in any given 
case. 


Rights of appeal 


29, Where a planning authority refuse permission for development, or grant permission 
subject to conditions, or fail to give a decision within the statutory period, an aggrieved 
applicant may within one month appeal to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
or the Secretary of State for Wales. Either the appellant or the planning authority may 
require the Minister to afford them a right to be heard before a decision is reached on the 
appeal, or they may agree that the appeal be decided on the written representations of the 
parties. 

30. An appeal against a planning decision is a matter between the appellant, the planning 
authority and the Minister. There is no legal right for third parties to intervene, but in 
practice the Minister will take into account any representations which a third party may 
make, provided that he is willing for his representations to be made available to the appellant 
and the planning authority. Where a local inquiry is held into an appeal, it is usual for 
notice of the inquiry to be given either in the local press, or by posting a notice on the site. 
31. The Minister’s decision is final as respects the merits of the proposal; but an appeal 
lies to the High Court on a point of law. 


Revocation and modification orders 


32. Where planning permission has been granted for the development of land, the planning 
authority (or in default the Minister) may by order revoke or modify the permission at 
any time before the development is completed, if in their opinion such action is expedient 
having regard to the development plan and to any other material consideration. There is 
a right of appeal against the order, and a right of compensation if it is confirmed. Such 
an order does not become operative until it has been confirmed by the Minister. 


Discontinuance orders 


33. If it appears to a local planning authority (or in default to the Minister) that it is 
expedient in the interests of the proper planning of the area (including the interest of amenity) 
that any use of land should cease, or be subject to conditions; or that any buildings or 
works should be altered or removed, they may by order require the discontinuance of the 
use, or impose conditions on its continuance; or require the alteration or removal of the 
buildings or works. Again, such an order does not become operative until it has been 
confirmed by the Minister; there is a right of appeal; and a right of compensation if it is 
confirmed. 


Enforcement of planning control 


34. If development is carried out without planning permission, or any conditions im- 
posed by a planning permission are not complied with, the planning authority may serve 
an enforcement notice on the owner and occupier, or on any other person having an 
interest in the land. 

35. Such a notice must be served within 4 years of the carrying out of the development, 
or of the failure to comply with the conditions. It must specify the steps required to remove 
or discontinue the development or to comply with the condition. 
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36. There is a right of appeal to the Minister against the notice. The Minister may uphold 
the notice; quash it; vary it; or grant permission for the development in question. Before 
reaching his decision on an appeal the Minister must hear the parties if they so wish. 


37. Once an enforcement notice has become effective, compliance with its requirements 
can be enforced in the magistrates’ courts. (Penalty may be a fine of £100 and a daily 
penalty of £20.) 


The Use Classes Order, 1963 (S.L. 1963 No. 708) 


38. Reference has already been made to this order (para. 11(d)). The purpose of the 
order is to classify uses of land which are similar for planning purposes, and to declare 
that a change from one use to another within the same class shall not be development, 
and shall not need planning permission. 


The General Development Order (S.I. 1963 No. 709) 


39. This order serves two main purposes—to set out the procedure for dealing with planning 
applications (already explained above) and to give a blanket permission for certain classes 
of development. 


40. Article 3 of the order gives planning permission for the classes of development set 
out in the First Schedule to the order, and in respect of this development no application 
for planning permission need be made. The schedule contains 23 classes of development, 
including such matters as small extensions to dwelling houses, temporary uses of land, 
the erection of farm buildings (subject to an upper limit of 5,000 square feet ground area), 
development by statutory undertakers (electricity sub-stations, underground gas mains, 
signal boxes, etc.), the deposit of colliery waste on land previously used for that purpose, 
road works on Jand adjoining an existing highway, small extensions to industrial buildings, 
and minor development by local authorities (bus shelters, lamp standards, etc.). 


41. Article 4 of the order enables the Minister, or a local planning authority subject to 
the approval of the Minister, to direct that the permission granted by the order should 
not apply as regards particular development and/or a particular area, if they are satisfied 
that such a direction is expedient. Where a direction has been made, planning permission 
is required before any development specified in the direction is carried out. 


The Landscape Areas Special Development Order, 1950 


42, This applies to certain specified areas of natural beauty and provides that development 
for the purposes of agriculture and forestry which is permitted under the General Develop- 
ment Order shall in these areas be subject to a condition enabling the local planning authority 
to control the design and external appearance of buildings. 


Control of advertisements 


43. With certain exceptions the display of advertisements requires the consent of the 
local planning authority, with the usual rights of appeal to the Minister if the application 
is refused. Permissions are valid for five years only. ‘Areas of Special Control’ may be 
defined in which all advertisements except those of specified classes are prohibited in the 
interests of amenity. 


Preservation of buildings and trees 


44. Local authorities, and the Minister of Housing and Local Government, may make 
building preservation orders for the protection of buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest. The effect of such an order, when confirmed by the Minister, is that the 
building may not be demolished or altered without the express consent of the local planning 
authority or of the Minister on appeal (penalty for contravention, £100). The Minister 
has compiled lists of buildings of special architectural or historic interest for the guidance 
of local authorities. Anyone proposing to demolish or alter a listed building must give 
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not less than two months notice to the local planning authority. They must in turn notify 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 

45. Local planning authorities may also make preservation orders for trees and wood- 
lands when they consider it expedient to do so in the interests of amenity. Such orders, 
when confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, prohibit felling, 
topping and lopping except with the consent of the authority (penalty for contravention 
£50), and may make provision for replanting. 


Preservation of the beauty of the countryside and provision of 
facilities for its enjoyment 


46. The provisions described in the previous paragraphs are of general application. They 
apply to the country as well as to the towns. They are the means used to maintain green 
belts and to prevent the spread of development in the countryside. The preservation of 
the natural beauty of the countryside is clearly a legitimate and generally accepted aim 
of land use planning. 


The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949 


Powers 


47. This Act gave to local planning authorities in England and Wales additional powers 
to preserve and enhance the natural beauty of their areas, and added powers to provide 
facilities for its enjoyment. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, empowered them 
to clear unsightly development, to discontinue use of land and to preserve trees. The 
National Parks Act, 1949, gave them additional powers to improve derelict land, to plant 
trees, shrubs and grass, to provide access facilities on open land by agreement or order 
or purchase of land, to make byelaws for such ‘access land’, to appoint wardens to secure 
compliance with the byelaws and to help the public generally, and to provide facilities for 
accommodation and meals and refreshments along long distance paths approved under 
the 1949 Act by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, or the Secretary of State 
for Wales. 


Grants 


48. Jn areas designated by the National Parks Commission under the 1949 Act as being 
of outstanding natural beauty or as National Parks, but not elsewhere, approved expen- 
ditures incurred in the exercise of the powers just listed, attract percentage exchequer grant 
(at 75%) payable by the Minister of Housing and Local Government (or the Secretary of 
State for Wales) after consultation with the National Parks Commission. In the case of 
the creation and maintenance of the long distance paths, 100% grant is payable in all 
areas of England and Wales. 


Additional powers (with grants in National Parks) 


49. In National Parks, planning authorities have in addition powers with similar grants 
to provide facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments, to provide car parks and 
camp and caravan sites, and to secure access to waterways and to improve waterways for 
sailing, boating, bathing or fishing, and such improvement of waterways could attract 
100% grant in any particular case. 


Administration 
50. In designated areas of outstanding natural beauty and in National Parks (and also 


on roads forming part of approved long distance paths), but not elsewhere, county or 
county borough councils have power to make orders restricting traffic in the interest of 
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natural beauty or public enjoyment of it. In such areas, but not elsewhere, planning authorities 
are obliged to consult the National Parks Commission in preparing or revising development 
plans. For National Parks only there is one special administrative arrangement, whereby 
if a National Park lies wholly in the area of one planning authority there is a separate 
planning committee for it, with powers delegated from the National Park planning 
authority. If the National Park is partly in one local planning authority’s area and partly 
in another’s, or others’, it is run by a joint planning board unles the responsible Minister 
orders otherwise. In that case there is a separate planning committee for as much of the 
area of each authority as is in the National Park, together with a joint advisory committee 
which advises all the planning authorities concerned in the National Park. These adminis- 
trative arrangements provide for the appointment of persons to the National Park joint 
board, joint advisory committee, or planning committee on the nomination of the responsible 
Minister. For National Parks only, the planning authority are required to provide and 
carry out programmes of actions proposed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1962, and the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, these programmes 
are subject to observations by the National Parks Commission. 


Publicity and Information 


51. As to National Parks, but not other areas, the National Parks Commission has a 
duty to see that the public are able to learn about the history, natural features, flora and 
fauna of the Parks. The Commission also has a duty to see that the public are informed 
of the position and extent of National Parks, areas of outstanding natural beauty and 
approved long distance footpaths and of the means of access, accommodation and facilities 
available for persons visiting them. As to the countryside generally the Commission has 
a duty to produce and publicise a code of good behaviour for visitors. 


Digest of powers and grants available for acquisition 
and appropriation of land for public open space and 
other recreational purposes 

ACQUISITION 


52. General powers of local authorities (other than parish councils) to acquire, appro- 
priate, or dispose of land are contained in sections 157-166 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. Part II of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, removed the need for 
obtaining Ministerial consent where this was previously required, subject to certain exceptions. 


53. Similar powers for parish councils are contained in sections 167-170 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (as to acquisition and disposal by way of sale or lease), and in 
section 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 (as to appropriation). However, 
unlike other local authorities, parish councils still need Ministerial consent where it was 
needed before the passing of the Act of 1959. 


54, Other enactments which confer powers of acquisition are the Public Health Act, 
1875, (Amendment) Acts, 1890 and 1907, Public Health Act, 1925, Local Government 
Act, 1894, Open Spaces Act, 1906, National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 
1949, and Town and Country Planning Act, 1962. 


Public Health Acts 


55. Section 164 of the 1875 Act empowers urban authorities (and the powers were made 
available to rural district councils by S.R. & O. 1931 No. 580) to ‘purchase or take on 
lease, lay out, plant, improve and maintain’ land for ‘public walks or pleasure grounds’ 
and to contribute to the support of similar grounds provided by others. Compulsory 
powers can be obtained by invoking Section 159 (2) of the Local Government Act, 1933. 
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56. Other powers in the Public Health Acts enable the local authority to grant the use 
of any park or pleasure ground to charity, agricultural and similar shows or for any public 
purpose (Section 44 of the 1890 Act) and to contribute to the purchase of and layout of 
such grounds outside their own district (Section 45 of the 1890 Act) which are so situated 
as to be conveniently used by the inhabitants of the district. A local authority may set 
aside in any public park or pleasure ground part of the ground for games and provide 
apparatus for which charges may be made. (S.76 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 
1907, as amended by S.52 of the Public Health Act, 1961.) Councils can also provide or 
contribute towards entertainments given in the park or ground but the area set apart for 
such entertainment cannot exceed one acre. Expenditure on bands, concerts, entertainments 
is restricted. (Section 76 of the 1907 Act, Section 56 of the 1925 Act and Section 75 of the 
Local Government Act, 1929.) 


Open Spaces Act, 1906 


57. This repealed and in effect re-enacted the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 and 
1881, and the Open Spaces Acts, 1887 and 1890. The Act: deals with the transfer to local 
authorities by gift, the acquisition and the administration of existing open spaces. Open 
spaces are defined in Section 20 as ‘any land whether enclosed or not on which there are 
no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth is covered with buildings and the 
whole or the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is used for purposes of recreation 
or lies waste and unoccupied’. The definition was extended to include towpaths in section 
264(4) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932. 

58. Section 9 enables a local authority (including a parish council) to acquire by agree- 
ment, or for exchange for payment, rent or any other consideration or for no consideration, 
the freehold or lease of or easement in any open space or burial ground, and empowers 
the authority to undertake management and control. Section 11 contains special provisions 
as to management of burial grounds. 

59. Under Section 14 county councils are given the powers available to other local authori- 
ties under the Public Health Act, 1875, to purchase or lease land, to lay out for public 
walks or pleasure grounds, to maintain them and to contribute towards support of other 
similar grounds. County councils may obtain compulsory powers for these purposes under 
Section 159 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933, but Section 179 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, precludes compulsory purchase where power to acquire is expressly 
limited to acquisition by agreement and the powers of Section 9 cannot therefore be made 
compulsory. 


Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899 


60. County boroughs and urban and rural district councils can make a scheme subject 
to approval of the Minister of Agriculture for managing and improving all commons. 
And a parish council may also contribute to the expenses of the scheme or management. 
The Ministry of Agriculture may also make orders for regulating or enclosing commons 
under the 1876 Act. Urban district councils can contribute (with the consent of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government) to commons schemes by other authorities if a scheme 
will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 


Local Government Act, 1894 


61. Under Section 8 a parish council may provide land for recreation grounds and public 
walks, and powers may be exercised as by an urban district council under Section 164 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 44 of the Public Health (Amendment) Act, 1890. 
Sections 183-184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, applies as if a parish council were a local 
authority. A parish council, however, have no specific powers to set apart an area for 
games or other purposes under Section 76 of the 1907 Act and Section 56 of the 1925 Act. 
If a parish council are unable to purchase the land by agreement, the county council may, 
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after an inquiry, submit a compulsory purchase order on their behalf for confirmation 
under Section 168 of the Local Government Act, 1933. 


Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 


62. Under Section 4 local authorities may acquire, lay out, provide or equip buildings 
and maintain lands for playing fields and gymnasiums; also provide holiday camps or 
camping sites. Section 5 provides compulsory powers for these purposes but not to parish 
councils. This power is extended to land to be acquired for swimming baths and bathing 
places provided by county councils. S.4(4) enables authorities to contribute to expenditure 
incurred by other authorities or organisations for these purposes provided it will benefit 
the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 


Education Act, 1944 


63. Section 53 provides that facilities for recreation, social and physical training may be 
secured by the local education authorities and for this purpose games, holiday classes, 
playing fields, etc., may be established and maintained. 


Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938 


64. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938, gives power to local authori- 
ties to purchase or make covenants in connection with land in order that itmay be preserved 
as ‘Green Belt’. Section 3 provides that: 

(a) Owners may declare land to be part of Green Belt and enter into restrictive covenants 
to that effect with the local authority. 

(b) Local authorities may agree to restrictive covenants on land vested in them. 

(c) Local authorities may acquire by purchase, gift, lease, exchange or otherwise, land 
within the Green Belt area and may pay compensation for the restrictive covenants 
or make contributions for a similar purpose. 

‘Local authority’ is defined in Section 2 as the county council of any administrative county, 

municipal corporation of any borough or the council of any urban or rural district, being 

a county or a borough or a district within the area and by virtue of $.59(2) of the Local 

Government Act, 1963, includes the Greater London Council, By virtue of the same sub- 

section the area is now defined as the administrative counties of Buckinghamshire, Essex, 

Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey, and Greater London. 

65. Where alienation of green belt land, involving sale, exchange or appropriation under 

Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is concerned, Section 5 provides a pro- 

cedure of publication, service and the obtaining of the Minister’s consent. Under Sections 

10 and 12 the Ministry’s consent is required in certain circumstances to any further building 

on the land. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

66. The 1949 Act gives to local planning authorities powers of compulsory acquisition 

of land for the exercise of the following powers (described in paragraphs 47 and 49 above). 

In all areas of England and Wales: 

8.89 Improvement of derelict land. 

8.89 Planting of trees, shrubs and grass. 

8.76 Providing land for access for open-air recreation in ‘open country’ as defined in 
8.59(2). 

8.54 Provision of accommodation, meals and refreshments along approved long- 
distance paths. 

In National Parks all the foregoing and in addition: 

8.12 Providing accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

§.12 Providing car parks and camp and caravan sites. 

8.74 Securing access to waterways as defined in S.114. 

8.13 Improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 


67. Compulsory land acquisition powers in support of development plans are conferred 
by sections 67 and 68. 
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APPROPRIATION 


68. Normally, appropriation of land requires the consent of the Minister responsible for 
the statutory purpose to which the land is being appropriated. Exceptions to this rule are: 


(i) Appropriations to and from purposes of the Education Act, and 
Gi) Appropriations from purposes of smallholdings under the Agriculture Act, 1947. 
In these two cases the consent procedure is reversed. 


69. Appropriations of land held as allotments under the Land Settlements Facilities Act, 
1919, in the absence of any appropriation power in any other act, require the consent both 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government; and 
appropriation from civil aviation purposes of land held under the Civil Aviation Acts 
requires the consent of the Minister of Aviation for the alienation of the land, When this 
has been given, the consent of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government is necessary 
for the appropriation for the specific purpose. 


70. Section 77 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, confers a special power 
to appropriate land which has been acquired or appropriated by a local authority for 
planning purposes and is for the time being held by the authority for the purposes for 
which it was acquired or appropriated. Ministerial consent is required subject to exceptions. 


71. Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, enables land to be appropriated 
only if it can be shown that it is not required for the purposes for which it is held for the 
time being, and to this extent differs from Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1962. 


72. Under 8.163(3), the Minister may direct that adjustment shall be made in the accounts 
of a local authority. In all appropriations, accounts have to be adjusted on the basis of an 
up-to-date valuation by the District Valuer. 


Land held by a local authority forming part of a common, open space, or fuel or field garden 
allotment 


73. Appropriation of open space for purposes specified in a development plan can be done 
by means of an order made under Section 73 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 
and submitted for confirmation. The appropriation order is subject to the same procedure 
as a compulsory purchase order involving the 1946 procedure Act. 


Compulsory purchase of land in use as open spaces, common or fuel or field garden allotment 


74. Compulsory purchase orders submitted under Section 1 of the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, which authorise purchase of any land in the above 
category are subject to special Parliamentary procedure, unless a certificate is given by 
the appropriate Minister in accordance with paragraph 11 of the First Schedule to the 
Act of 1946, that is, that he is satisfied either: 


(i) That there has been or will be give in exchange other land not less in area and equally 
advantageous to the persons, if any, entitled to rights of common or other rights and 
to the public, and that the land given in exchange has been or will be vested in the 
persons in whom the land purchased was vested and subject to the like rights, etc., 
as attach to the land purchased, or 


(ii) that the Jand is required for the widening of an existing highway and that the giving 
in exchange of other land is unnecessary whether in the interests of the persons entitled 
to rights of common or other rights, or in the interests of the public. 


National Trust Act, 1937 


75. This empowers councils to convey any land or building to the National Trust, with 
the consent of the Minister, and of any other Department or authority whose consent 
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would be required on the sale of the land. The Minister’s consent is also required to 
contributions towards expenses of acquisition by the Trust. 


GRANT FOR LAND ACQUISITION 


Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 


76. Grant is payable under section 184 in respect of the acquisition, clearance and pre- 
liminary development of land for use as a public open space which is part of a redevelop- 
ment unit in an area of extensive war damage, i.e., land covered by a declaratory order 
or comprehensive development area defined solely for dealing with war damage, or further 
land which has been added for this purpose. In these cases grant would fall to be paid 
on the notional annual loan charge loss on the war damage redevelopment unit as a whole, 
but only where the local authority’s grant account covering all redevelopment units does 
not show a profit. 


National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 


77. Approved expenditure on acquisition of land attracts grant as follows: 
On long-distance routes in any part of England or Wales (S.98) land for providing accom- 
modation, meals and refreshments (75%). 


In National Parks and designated areas of outstanding natural beauty (S.97) also expen- 
diture on land acquisition for: 


(a) clearing unsightly development (75%) 
(b) discontinuing use of land (75%) 
(c) improving derelict land (75%) 
(d) planting trees, shrubs and grass (75%) 


(e) providing access facilities—grant is limited in the case of land acquired for access to 
75% of the expenditure which could have been incurred as compensation under an 
access order. The Minister may waive this limitation. 


In National Parks (S.97) grant is payable on all the foregoing categories and in addition 
grant at 75% is payable on approved expenditure on acquisition of land for: 


(f) facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

(g) car parks, camp and caravan sites. 

(h) providing access to waterways. 

@) improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 


In the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd. 2928), the Government have an- 
nounced an intention to give all local authorities, in England and Wales, powers and grants 
(75%) for land acquisition for the following purposes, the effect of which would be to 
put all the local authorities in broadly the same position as National Park authorities in 
regard to powers and grant for land purchase, for improvement of the landscape, and for 
the provision of recreation facilities other than accommodation and ‘water-borne’ re- 
creational works. (The latter would however be possible in ‘country parks’,) 
Land for: ‘country parks’ with car parks (para. 20) 

car parks and picnic places outside ‘country parks’ (para. 27) 

camping and caravan sites outside ‘country parks’ (para 50) 

tree planting for amenity (para. 51) 

removal of eyesores (para. 55) 

access to open country (para. 43). 
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APPENDIX TWO 


ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 


The following were present at the conference: 
Professor J. A. Steers, MA, the Conference Chairman (National Parks Commission) 
Mrs. Elwyn Davies, M A, PHD, the Deputy Chairman (National Parks Commission) 





Representing Merioneth County Council 


Alderman C. M. Jones, MBE, 3 P, Chair- 
man of the Merioneth Park Planning 
Committee 

D. W. Jones-Williams, Esq. McC, TD, 
LLB, Solicitor, Clerk of the County 
Council 





J. O. Lazarus, Esq. AMT PI, Deputy 
County Planning Officer 





Representing Caernarvonshire County Council 


Alderman Llewellyn Davies, Deputy Chair- 
man of the County Planning Committee. 


J. Eryl Owen-Jones, Esq. MA, LLB, 
Solicitor, Clerk of the County Council 


Representing Anglesey County Council 


Idris Davies, Esq. LL B, Solicitor, Clerk of 
the County Council 


Representing Denbighshire County Council 


Alderman L. P. Burrill, MBE, 3P, FLAS, 
Chairman of the County Planning Com- 
mittee 


Representing Flintshire County Council 


G. Vaughan Rees, Esq. FR GS, DIP TP, 
AMTPI, ALHE, County Planning Officer 


Representing Cheshire County Council 


Councillor F. W. Radcliffe, Chairman of 
the County Planning Committee 


K. O. Male, Esq. -RICS, MTPI, 
AMIMUNE, County Planning Officer 


C. B. Pyne, Esq. Dip TP, MT PI, AMICE, 
AMIMUNE, County Planning Officer 
K. Garton, Esq. pipTp, 


AMTPI, Assistant County Planning 
Officer 


N. Squire Johnson, Esq. ARIBA, 
AMTPI, County Planning Officer 


A. V. Lewis, Esq. pip TP, MT PI, County 
Planning Officer 


M. H. Phillips, Esq. MA, LLB, Deputy 
Clerk of the County Council 


R. A. Beckett, Esq. Li B, Solicitor, Deputy 
Clerk of the County Council 
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Representing the National Parks Commission 
W. E. E. Jones, Esq. B A, LLB, Member of 


the Commission 

R. J. S. Hookway, Esq. BSc, MTPI, 
Principal Planning Officer to the 
Commision 


S. B. Greenstreet, Esq. Coastal Conferences 
Secretary 





Observers: 





From the Welsh Office: 


G. H. C. Cooper, Esq. MICE, MTPI, 
MIINST HE 

W. L. Hulley, Esq. MT PI, AMIMUNE 

J. C. Calvert, Esq. AMICE 


From the Department of Education and 
Science 


H. R. Davies, Esq, HMI 


From the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government 


W. A. Hutchinson, Esq. pip ARCH (L’POOL) 
MTPI, RIBADISTTP 


From the Nature Conservancy 


Dr. R. Elliott 
R. Goodier, Esq. 
M. Hudson, Esq. 


From the Sports Council 


Group Captain J. C. Kilkenny, oBE 
H. G. Oakes, Esq. 
Gordon Griffiths, Esq. 


From the Wales Tourist Board 
E. W. Griffith, Esq. 
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[Barnaby's Picture Library) 


1, Looking across the Menai Strait towards Telford's graceful suspension bridge and the Caernarvonshire 
mountains. One proposal at the conference was that the two counties should formulate a joint policy for 


conserving the Menai Strait area 
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2. Slate works at Llithvaen on the Lleyn 
Peninsula. Quarrying on the Caernarvonshire 
coast has left behind some extremely 
intractable restoration problems. 


[University of Cambridge} 





3. On the Denbighshire coast the quarrying of 
limestone between Llanddulas and Colwyn Bay 
is expected to go on for some years. 


[Howell Evans} 





4. The Cheshire County Council plan to 
convert this derelict gun site at Thurstaston on 
the Dee coast into a picnic area. 


(Cheshire County Council) 
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5. The nuclear power 
station under construction at 
Wylfa, Anglesey. The county 
with its deep water and 
anchorages inshore has to 
take account of the special 
needs of certain industrial 
developers. 


{Aerofilms Ltd.} 


6. Looking towards New- 
borough Warren, Anglesey, 
where there is a National 
Nature Reserve. Much of 
Anglesey’s coast is of great 
scientific interest. 


[Leonard and Marjorie Gayton} 
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7. The holiday and shopping 
centre of Barmouth, the 
largest town on the 
Merionethshire coast. 





[Aerofilms Ltd. | 





8. Rhyl, where day-trippers 
park some 4,000 cars on the 
streets on almost any 
summer's day. 





(Howell Evans} 
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[Aerofilms Ltd. | 


12. New caravan development in Caernarvonshire is strictly controlled by the local planning authority who also 
aim to discontinue the use of badly located existing sites. This caravan complex is at Morfa Bychan. 


{Aerofilms Ltd.| 


13. Some 28,000 overnight visitors can be accommodated in the Abergele district of Denbighshire, over 
26,000 of them in caravan and chalets. These are near Pensarn, looking towards Rhyl. 
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14. Tremadoc Bay, Merionethshire, and the Snowdon mountains from Harlech Cliff, a National Trust 
property. All but nine miles of the Merionethshire coast is in the Snowdonia National Park. 


[Barnaby’s Picture Library} 


15. Two-thirds of the Caernarvonshire coast is protected by policies in the county development plan. 
This stretch, looking towards Snowdonia, is viewed from the sandhills at West Shore, Llandudno. 
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16. Pwellheli, Caernarvon 
shire, where a major sailing 
marina project has been 
approved in principle. 


(Aerofilms Ltd.) 


17. Cemaes Bay, Anglesey, 
one of several places where 
the local planning authority 
believe that sailing facilities 
ought to be improved. 


[Leonard and Marjorie Gayton | 


18. The Clwyd estuary at 
Rhyl; sailing is poor 
because of silting. 


[Aerofilms Ltd.) 





